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THE FOX OF MUDDY FORD. 


By ERNEST McGAFFEY. 


1TH a gun, or without 
a gun, in all of my 
wanderings I have 
only twice had the 
pleasure of seeing a 
fox, On both occa- 
sions the animals 
slipped from sight like 
tawny ghosts. Not 
having had any op- 
portunity for one of 
those tete-a-tétes with 
foxes, with which other 
outdoor pilgrims seem 
to have been favored, 
I have very little in- 
formation as to Rey- 
nard’s habits or modes 
of thought. But I 
have friends who are 
fox hunters, and chief 
among those who have a pack of hounds 
and ride after the wily hen-roost robber 
is old Squire Breckenridge of the Gas- 
conade Country in Missouri. 

The last time I was at the Squire’s he 
regaled me with the story of the Muddy 
Ford fox. I was duly amazed at the 
narrative, and promised myself that it 
should be some time set down in black 
and white—not vouching for the truth 
of the tale, nor by any means doubting 
the absolute veracity of the Squire. In- 
deed, to dispute the word of Henry Clay 
Breckenridge would be about as pleasant 




















a proposition as hugging a circular saw 
while it was at full speed. So if it is 
conceded at the start that I do not guar- 
antee that the Muddy Ford fox displayed 
the surprising sagacity with which he 
was credited by the Squire, and that I 
regard the Squire’s word the same as I 
do Gospel truth, why then we are all 
ready to set sail, and no hard feelings 
any where. 

It so happened that the Squire’s 
hounds were largely of Walker strain, . 
and the Squire was as ‘‘tetchy”’ about 
their pedigree as a fox-hunter could well 
be. There wasn’t any fox that his pack 
couldn’t run down and either kill or 
“hole” in a two-hours’ run. Generally 
an hour would answer to put the crimps 
in the wisest old red. But give that 
pack two hours, as the Squire used to 
say (and discounting the Army in Flan- 
ders as to strong language), why, they’d 
make a swallow take to the telegraph 
wires ! 

The Squire and I were sitting at his 
ample fire-place, sipping a high glass of 
Salvation Water, so called. This mix- 
ture is produced by taking three fingers 
of ‘“‘apple-jack,” three fingers of yellow 
Spanish needle honey (strained) and 
about two fingers of thick cream. Drink- 
ing this beverage smoothes out all the 
creases in existence and makes the whole 
world dilate in a rosy, beatific light. 

Says the Squire: ‘I reckon I know 
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foxes as well as any man, but this Mud- 
dy Ford fox was the cunningest old red 
that was ever raised in these parts. He 
used to make his headquarters along 
Wild-cat Creek, and would forage from 
there up both ridges and down as far as 
Slabtown. He'd been run by the com- 
mon dogs a hundred times before the 
Slabtown folks sent for me, and I reckon 
they thought they just “ad to get me to 
catch him. 

‘You know Wild-cat Creek—-you've 
shot quail along there many a day! 
Well, we got the pack together one 
morning at daybreak, and six of us, with 
the dogs, rode over to Spooner’s, two 
miles from the post-office, where Dave 
Spooner was to meet us and take us after 
this fox. He was there all right, riding 
a claybank jumper that could take a rail 
fence like a bird. We turned the dogs 
loose in a thickety little draw that led 
into Witd-cat, and in about twenty 
minutes old Flute gave tongue. Then 
one of the Birdsong pups chimed in, and 
finally the whole pack burst out, and, I 
tell you, we were going through the 
brush there in about a minute like a 
scythe through a bunch of thistles. 

“Dave Spooner says: ‘That’s him 
I'd swear to it! now, you see if he don’t 
make for Muddy Ford.’ Now Muddy 
Ford, as you know, is about 8 miles from 
Spooner’s—-say seven and a half from 
where we started. Well, sir, that old red 
gave my dogs the best run I ever saw, 
but before we got to the Ford I could 
tell they had taken his measure and were 
hot on his heels. Trip, Trailer, Bugle, 
old Flute, Lady, and one of the Bird- 
songs were leading, and they were burn- 
ing up the ground right behind him. I 
lost my cap in the brush and nearly got 
tossed out of the saddle once, going over 
a fallen log. But we all stuck close to 
the dogs and by the time we reached the 
Ford we were sure the old red would 
have to take his pizen. But when we 
crossed the Ford—it wasn’t more than 
two feet deep there—the fox was still 
going, and the surprising thing about it 
was that the dip seemed to have put new 
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lightning into his legs. Fact was he 
clean ran away from the pack, and they 
lost him half an hour after we got to the 
other side of the Ford. 

“‘Dave Spooner he grins at me and 
says, ‘What do you think of our Muddy 
Ford fox, Squire? Ain’t he some of a 
runster?’ Now, you know, I favor my 
pack to get any red atop of earth in at 
least two hours and I couldn’t figure 
right how this fox could get away slick 
and clean like that. But I had to agree 
with Dave that this certainly was a cute 
fox, as the Yankees say, and I agreed to 
come over the next week and run him 
again. 

“So next week we were all there, and 
we started the Muddy Ford teaser in 
about an hour's working around in the 
creek. Just as before, he led us to the 
Ford, and we were pressing him close— 
dogs and men keeping up the awfullest 
racket you ever heard. And, just the 
same as before, we lost him at the Ford. 
We got the scent all right after we 
crossed the Ford, but he ran away 
fresher than ever after he got across. 
Spooner takes a chew of tobacco and 
says, easy-like, ‘What do you think of 
this here Muddy Ford fox, Squire? Con- 
siderable of a runster, ain’t he?’ They 
handed it to me pretty hard about not 
catching that fox, but I said ‘I’ll be over 
next Saturday, and we'll see.’ 

“That next Saturday I sent the pack 
over and sent my son Jefferson over in 
my place—he to tell Dave Spooner that 
I couldn’t come. Then I had my horse 
saddled and crossed .the bridge over 
Wild-cat Creek at Little Clifty, and rode 
straight for Muddy Ford. I tied my 
horse and sneaked down to a knoll about 
100 yards from the Ford and hid ina 
patch of brush there, for I wanted to see 
just how this fox acted when he came 
to the Ford. I could see up and down 
the creek, and on both sides, and I 
reckoned if there was any game in the 
way he left the dogs, I’d find it out. 
Pretty soon I could hear the dogs—far 
away at first and faint—and I could tell 
old Flute’s bass notes from all the rest 
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of the pack. It was hard work holding 
on to the brush and keeping still after 
the music began to come closer, but I 
kept in my brush patch and watched and 
waited. 

‘There was a little sand-bar about 20 
yards up the creek, close up under the 
bank of the creek; and as | peeked out 
I saw a fox sneak out of the willows 
that grew on that bar and wade out of 
the water in the Ford onto the side of 
the creek where I was. He sat up and 
kept looking back, and just about then, 
as the dogs and the chase were right on 
top, almost, of the Ford, he stretches out 
towards the bottom as fresh as a daisy 
and just a clipping off seconds for the 
best time ever made through that tim- 
ber. In about a minute more here comes 
the original Muddy Ford fox and he 
crawls into the water and makes for that 
little sand-bar and goes into the willows. 
Trailer is the first dog at the Ford, and 
he comes straight across—the other dogs 
all bunched up behind him. He picks 
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up the scent of Fox No. 2, and away 
goes the pack after him. In about two 
minutes more the men come across, and 
I waited until they are well past and then 
I untied my horse and put out after them. 

“T caught up with them, and we ran 
the fresh fox a ways, but my dogs were 
kind of tuckered from the first run and 
the second fox lost us, all right enough. 
Dave Spooner began to kind of laugh 
again, but I just says to him, ‘ Dave, 
your fox is twins.’ And then he nearly 
fell off of his horse laughing and owned 
up that this Muddy Ford fox had fooled 
the best packs in the county, and that he 
had lain for him after a few runs and had 
seen him do just as he did that morning.” 

“What became of him, Squire?” was 
my question, as I reached somewhat 
hazily for my third tumbler of Salvation 
Water. 

“Oh! he got to raiding hen-roosts so 
bad that some unprincipled scoundrel 
shot him,” was the Squire’s reply. “And 
with a shotgun, too,” he added ruefully. 


NAMAKAGON. 


Dedicated to the Namakagon River in Northwestern Wisconsin, 
where I caught my first brook trout. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


I, 


There’s a streamlet far away, 
Namakagon ; 

Where the piney breezes play, 
Namakagon. 

Alders droop and willow grow, 

Where these charméd waters flow; 

Underneath their shade, | know— 
Namakagon. 


Il, 


Speckled beauties leap and glide, 
Namakagon, ~* 

In the river’s silvery tide, 
Namakagon. 

And the waters, as they pour 

Mossy stones and boulders o’er, 

Sing the song the sang of yore— 
Namakagon. 


IIl. 


Some sweet day I’ll tread once more, 
Namakagon, 

Shady paths along thy shore, 
Namakagon! 

Breathe the morning, fresh and fair, 

Scent the balsam laden air, 

Find my youth, that wandered there— 
Namakagon! 














A WAGON TRIP THROUGH YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


By LOUISE M. HOPKINS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


CHAPTER V. 
On the Road to the Geysers. 


Emerging from the portals of the 
Golden Gate, a broad, sun-drenched val- 
ley opened before us. To the right, in 
the middle distance, was Electric Peak 
—a beautiful, isolated mountain, around 
the top of which a storm was raging at 
the moment, while to the left of the 
latter mountain and farther away the 
four peaks of Quadrant Mountain rose 
cloud-like against the blue sky. Here 
our party turned to the left, off the main 
road, and, going a short distance along 
the base of Bunsen Peak, camped for 
the night. It was still early and we 
had gone only a short distance that 
afternoon, but it was Sunday and all 
were tired from six eventful days on 
the road. 

Late in the evening a party of tour- 
ists drew 11 and camped for the night 
just across the road from us. It was 
a merry, noisy company of ranch people 
and their loud talk and laughter lasted 
far into the night. But at last all grew 
quiet.. The murmur of the wind in the 
pines, the clink of the hopples on the 
ankles of the grey team as it grazed on 
the lower slope of Bunsen, and the pin- 
tos nosing about the tent for scraps, were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness 
of the night. 

The next morning we had a visitor. 
The Man-who-Works was attending to 
a skilletful of frying potatoes and a pot 
of coffee over the fire and the Woman- 
who-Waits was sitting on a box close 
to the fire, sewing the braid on the bot- 
tom of her skirt and repairing as best 
she might sundry other mishaps which 
had befallen her toilet the day before. 


The lads were still snug in their blan- 
kets inside the tent. It was very cold. 
The party across the road, despite its 
late arrival of the night before, was up 
at the first sign of day, and had already 
breakfasted. And, while the men were 
breaking camp, the elder of the two 
women in the party came across the road 
to visit with us and to warm her hands at 
our fire. She was a little, dark, vivacious 
person, anywhere from 35 to 40 years 
of age, and she talked most volubly and 
entertainingly during every moment of 
her stay. She and her husband, so she 
informed us, lived on a ranch in the 
Jackson Hole country, south of the Park. 
In the hunting season, which opened in 
a few days, her husband acted as guide 
to parties wishing to stalk big game in 
the mountains adjoining the Park. They 
were now on their way to Cinnabar to 
meet a party of Eastern gentlemen, 
whom they were first to conduct through 
the Park and later guide to the haunts 
of elk and big-horn among the snow- 
crowned peaks. The little lady related 
wonderful stories of her home and her 
life among the mountains: one was to 
the effect that the preceding autumn she 
herself had shot seven elk and dragged 
the carcasses home to the ranch house 
at the bow of her saddle. And the Man- 
who-Works and the Woman-who-Waits 
believed every word of it, for her black 
eyes were like points of steel and her 
slender, brown wrists were like whip- 
cord. A shout from across the road 


announced that the camp-breaking proc- 
ess was completed, and with a cheerful 
Good-bye! the little woman hastened 
away. This annual autumn outing was 
the sole opportunity of the year for this 
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isolated family to mingle with their fel- 
low men and to obtain a glimpse of the 
outside world, and they were disposed to 
make the most of it. 

To have breakfast, get the horses in 
and feed them (to get the pintos was an 
easy task, for at the first stir at the tent 
they were there waiting for their oats) 
and to take down the tent and pack the 
wagon, required as a rule an hour and 
a half. Soon after the ranch party had 
departed on their way to Cinnabar we 
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cessfully resisted every assault of the 
best mechanical tools known to the in- 
genuity of man. The project was about 
to be abandoned, when an observing 
young engineer noticed that if the ob- 
sidian was first heated very hot and then 
a spray of water turned on, it would 
crack and shiver away; and in this sim- 
ple manner the impossible was made pos- 
sible. On the opposite side of the road 
from Obsidian Cliff flowed a_ small 
stream, which at this point had been 
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were on the road to our next stopping 
place at the Norris Geyser Basin, 

The road led south through Swan 
Lake Valley, with Quadrant Mountain 
in the distance on the right and the low 
swells of the Washburne Range on the 
left. The chief object of interest that 
forenoon was the mountain of black lava 
glass, known as Obsidian Cliff. The 
road skirts this cliff for some distance 
and was built with much toil and waste 
of brain energy. The volcanic glass suc- 


widened into a lake of considerable size 
by those tireless little builders, the bea- 
vers. All over the surface of the lake 
the thatched roofs of their houses could 
be seen. 

As the day advanced it became very 
hot, and wraps and coats which had been 
indispensable in the morning were stowed 
away in the wagon. Clouds of white 
volcanic dust rose from the horses’ feet 
and penetrated eyes, nostrils and throat, 
smarting intolerably. At noon luncheon 
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was eaten in a little glade at one side 
of the road where the dust raised by 
passing vehicles failed to penetrate. Two 
or three warm springs were near, and 
as we sat on the grass enjoying the noon- 
day rest, a doe and her fawn stole in 
and out of a nearby thicket. She did 
not seem afraid of us but when the lads 
tried to approach her she invariably 
eluded them. A mile farther on we came 
to the Norris Basin. This is the small- 
est and least interesting of the three 
groups into which the geyser regions of 
the Park naturally fall. We drove past 
the hotel and out along a white terrace 
built up of volcanic formation. To the 
right below the terrace stretched a wide, 
white wet basin, where jets of water 
from active springs were constantly play- 
ing. Tying the horses by the roadside, 
we walked out on planks a long dis- 
tance over the wet formation to view 
these spouting springs. In the side hill, 
where we descended to the basin, a black 
hole sent forth a great stream of hot 
steam with frightful hissing and scream- 
ing noises. Returning to the road and 
crossing over to the left side, many pools 
and springs were seen—some quiet and 
others active. One of the latter, so a 
notice informed us, had only recently 
broken out. The water was gushing 
joyously out of its white throat, as if to 
make up for all the years it had been 
shut deep in the caverns of the earth. 
Farther along at the foot of the hill, 
were two springs called the Minute Men. 
They were near together and played 
simultaneously. A slender jet of water 
would ascend from each and shoot per- 
haps 20 feet straight into the air. Then 
it would descend and run quickly back 
into the orifice from whence it came. At 
the end of one minute the process would 
be repeated, and so on age without end. 

From the Norris Basin the road runs 
south along the north fork of the Madi- 
son River and then west in a long curve 
around the southern spurs of the Galla- 
tin Range. Here the road builders were 
at work, and a huge rock-crushing ma- 
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chine, sending out steam and _ terrific 
noises, seemed so much a part of the. 
Park show that a second glance was 
needed to assure us that it was not some 
new kind of volcanic phenomenon. Near 
this point the road from Monida—the 
western or Idaho entrance to the Park 
—joined the route; and from now on 
such a labyrinth of roads, bypaths and 
streams presented itself that it was diffi- 
cult to keep localities and directions in 
their proper order in our minds. 

At every mile the number of tourists 
increased. People from everywhere were 
seeing the Park in every imaginable 
way: on foot, singly and in parties; on 
horseback, with long strings of pack ani- 
mals; in coaches; in buggies; in lum- 
bering farm wagons. Hunters, with 
locked guns and dejected dogs tied under 
the wagon—for fire-arms and dogs are 
alike forbidden in the Park; scientists, 
teachers, students. One group in partic- 
ular attracted the attention and sympathy 
of our party. They were on horseback 
and the party consisted of two men, two 
young women (their wives) and a guide. 
No pack train is allowed in the Park 
without the attendance of a licensed 
guide. Each member of this party rode 
a good horse; the men wore up-to-date 
riding suits and the young women the 
most approved fashion of cross-saddle 
riding skirts. The men were standing 
the trip well, but the two women— 
scarcely more than girls—were pathetic 
in their misery and dejection. They 
drooped wearily in their saddles; they 
manifested not the slightest interest in 
their surroundings; face, hair and neck 
were shrouded in veils and handker- 
chiefs, in a futile effort at protection 
against the choking, all-penetrating vol- 
canic dust of the road. Truly, for them, 
this Park journey was an outing, but 
could it be called a pleasure trip? The 


tents, beds and other camp paraphernalia 
belonging to this party had been sent on 
by a short cut under charge of packers 
to the camping place for the night; so 
that supper and a place te rest might be 
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ready for them when the day’s journey 
was done. 

About this time we made a curious 
discovery in regard to the Grey Mare. 
She had learned to read! For the con- 
venience of tourists who were making 
the Park tour without the attendance of 
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these words: Camp Here. After obey- 
ing this injunction two or three times, 
these sign-boards became indissolubly as- 
sociated in the mind of the Grey Mare 
with rest, the canvas nose-bags and a 
generous feed of oats. No amount of 
coaxing, cajoling or beating would in- 
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‘“*Early the next morning we had a visitor. ’ 





a guide, the management has set aside 
camp grounds, where space, sweet water 
and grass are at the disposal of the trav- 
eler. The roads leading into these camp- 
ing places are marked by sign-boards, 
bearing in black letters on a white ground 


duce her to pass one of them without 
stopping for refreshments. She would 
lag, shirk, sulk and render herself so 
disagreeable in so many different ways 
that in the end it seemed wiser to humor 
her whim rather than to attempt to com- 
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bat it. The Man-who-Works called her 
a “quitter” and hated her accordingly. 

The camp that night was on the Fire 
Hole River, near the point where it joins 
the Madison. It is a clear, swift-flowing 
stream, luke-warm from the hot springs 
which give it birth. Beavers were crawl- 
ing about under the water with stems of 
grass and bits of bark in their mouths, 
and trout were leaping in mid-stream. 
The lads cast their hooks, but failed to 
catch any of them. 

A short drive the next morning 
brought us to the group of geysers 
known as the Lower Basin. The most 
noted spring of this group is the Foun- 
tain Geyser. It plays irregularly at in- 
tervals of from 8 to 15 days, and an at- 
tendant informed us, much to our dis- 
appointment, that it had played two days 
before. On that morning it was a 
deep, placid dark-blue pool, with faint 
wreaths of steam rising from its surface, 
resting quietly in its snow-white chalice, 
as if weary from the exertion of throw- 
ing tons of water hundreds of feet into 
the air for the edification of the tourists 
of the world. But although the Foun- 
tain refused to perform for us, the bears 
did not. This basin seemed to be a fa- 
vorite haunt of the Park bears, and 7 or 
8 black and brown specimens were paw- 
ing over a heap of tin cans or sitting, 
yawning and bored, on their haunches 
on the hillside, waiting for the barrels 
of refuse to be brought out from the 
hotel kitchen. They were interesting in 
a way, but they failed utterly to awaken 
in us that thrilling response to the Na- 
ture call which we had experienced at 
the unexpected meeting with the thin, 
fierce-eyed mother bear and her two cubs 
in the fastnesses of the Absaroka Range. 
The Park bears savored too strongly of 
bear pit and zoological garden. Soon 
after leaving the Fountain Geyser, we 
turned off the main route to the left and 
followed a sandy trail for some distance 
for the purpose of visiting the Fire Hole 
Spring. It was midday and very hot, 


but we were well repaid for the extra 
exertion. 
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The Fire Hole Spring is one of the 
most remarkable and curious sights of 
this remarkable region. Imagine a huge: 
iron kettle set in the ground to the rim 
and filled with limpid, warm water. The 
inside of the kettle is rusted and cor- 
rugated and cracked in many places. 
Through these fissures from below issue 
flames, burning brightly with a bluish 
tint and flickering as merrily as the 
flames in the fireplace at home, but with 
this difference: the flame in the Fire 
Hole is in water. Surely the fires of 
the earth’s interior are near the surface 
here. Scientists tell us that this flame- 
like apparition is not flame at all, but a 
gas escaping from below through the 
cracks in the volcanic crust. But for 
spectacular purposes and to the uniniti- 
ated it is flame and nothing else. 

Returning to the main road, we re- 
sumed our toilsome way. Physically 
speaking, this was the most depressing 
period of the journey. We were all very 
tired. Face, hands, wrists and eyes— 
in spite of glasses, veils and gauntlets— 
were flayed and smarting from the heat, 
wind and volcanic dust. But the route 
was thronged with tourists, and all were 
miserable alike. One old gentleman (ap- 
parently 70 years of age) was making 
the tour on foot and quite alone, trudg- 
ing sturdily along, ankle deep in dust, 
from hotel to hotel. It seemed a shame 
not to offer him a lift, but the load was 
already heavy and the Grey Mare was 
complaining audibly at every step. 





CHAPTER VI. 
The Upper Basin. 


At noon a small but interesting group 
of springs called the Biscuit Basin was 
reached. The Man-who-Works had suc- 
cumbed to the heat, the dust and the 
rigor of the road and lay resting under 
the pines; Chiny had had a surfeit of 
geysers and elected to remain with him; 
Soxie went specimen hunting on the 
ridge; but Dutch and the Woman-who- 
Waits crossed the foot-bridge which 
spanned the stream and explored the 
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Biscuits and the Sapphire Pool. The 
floor of the basin was thickly strewn with 
round, white knobs which had suggested 
the name. In the midst of the knobs 
lay the placid blue pool. At intervals 
of a few moments a gentle ebullition 
would trouble the waters; then the pool 
would overflow and the water would ‘run 
out among the knobs, depositing each 
time a film of volcanic crystals. A pleas- 
ing variation from the usual white and 
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MEIER, BERLIN, GERMANY, in white let- 
ters on a red background. 

A rest of two hours was followed by 
a short drive, which brought us early in 
the afternoon to the Upper Basin. To 
describe this group of spouting springs 
in detail would require a great deal of 
time and space. It is the largest and 
by far the most beautiful of the three 
groups. There are hundreds of springs, 
all having the same general characteris- 











RAPIDS ABOVE THE UPPER FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 
\ 





yellow deposit was seen in a large, still 
pool in this group. Here the bottom of 
the spring was covered to the depth of 
a quarter of an inch with a bright red 
deposit, which gave the clear water a 
brilliant scarlet hue. Tourists with the 
ends of walking sticks arid fishing rods 
had inscribed their names beneath the 
shallow water, and RicHArD WILLIAMS, 
Des Mornes, stood over against LEOPOLD 


tics but no two alike in form or manner 
of playing. Old Faithful leads in spec- 
tacular beauty and in frequency and reg- 
ularity of playing. Others of more than 
passing interest are the Grotto, spouting 
water from its many caverns; the Castle 
and Giant geysers, with their huge, 
rough-hewn cones; the Morning Glory 
spring, resembling the flower of that 
name and the most photographed spring 
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in the Park, the Butterfly ; and, not to be 
forgotten, the Handkerchief Spring, into 
which one’s handkerchief, all grime and 
dust, is cast, and after an interval re- 
turned to the astonished owner, cleansed 
and white. Our party wandered en- 
chanted for hours in this Fairyland of 
gushing waters, and late in the after- 
noon moved up toward the upper end of 
the basin, where Faithful has a wide, 
white terrace all to himself. Twice from 
distant points in the basin we had seen 
the white shaft of water shoot upward 
150 ft. into the air and fall in a plume 
of spray to the ground. We now pro- 
posed to witness the thrilling sight close 
at hand. 

We seated ourselves on a bench at the 
outer edge of the west space which sur- 
rounded the cone to await the event. The 
interval between periods of activity in 
this geyser is 63 minutes. Promptly at 
the appointed time gurglings and rum- 
blings were heard deep down in the 
throat of the cone. A tremor ran through 
the ground. Every instant the noise in- 
creased, and soon splashes of water were 
hurled out of the mouth of the cone. 
Then came the beautiful shaft: low at 
first, but gushing upward and upward 
and upward at every pulse of the mighty 
force that propelled it, until it seemed 
that the white, lace-like stream would 
touch the sky. For one long space we 
held our breath. Then came the down- 
pour, swept by the breeze in a wide cir- 
cle which included the bench, ourselves 
and a group of young girls who shared 
it with us, and scattering us to the four 
winds. 

It was now getting late and the shad- 
ows were creeping up the low, green 
ridges, clothed in young pines, which 
formed a perfect background for the 
white basin and the gushing waters. The 
camp that night was on a nearby stream 
and the next morning, lingering only 
long enough to witness one more exhi- 
bition of Faithful, we started, refreshed, 
on a new day. The road, after leaving 
the Upper Basin, rose gradually until 
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the highest altitude of the journey (some 
9,000 ft. above the sea level) was 
reached. The Continental Divide was 
crossed during the forenoon, and at one 
place, Shoshone Point, a magnificent view 
was obtained toward the south of the 
jagged, snow-capped peaks of the Teton 
Range. Two small lakes were visible 
from this point, nestling like fern-fringed 
mirrors in their setting of green moun- 
tains. An arm of Yellowstone Lake, 
known as the Thumb, was reached at 
noon. There is a lunch station -here but 
no hotel, and tourists who so desire can 
take a steam launch here and be car- 
ried across the Thumb and across the 
end of the lake to the hotel, instead of 
driving around on the shore. The Park 
herd of bison is confined on an island 
in the lake but tourists seldom venture 
out there. We ourselves preferred to 
remain together on the land route. 

Yellowstone Lake (a body of water 
comprising some 300 square miles) is in- 
teresting chiefly from _ its location. 
Perched upon the ridge-pole of the earth 
between 7,000 and 8,000 ft. above sea 
level, with only one outlet and hundreds 
of mountain streams flowing into it, one 
wonders why it doesn’t run over .or jig- 
gle out. But it never does. It is sur- 
rounded on the south and west by the 
low Park ranges and on the north and 
east by the Absarokas—those same grand 
mountains which we had traversed dur- 
ing the first days of our outing but 
sunken now by distance and a lower al- 
titude to a dark, low cloudlike bank 
along the northeastern horizon, 

The famous mud springs known as 
the Paint Pots are located at the Thumb; 
these are bubbling cauldrons of white, 
cream, pink and yellow volcanic mud. 
They are very unusual and _ beautiful. 
The white formation shelves out into the 
lake here for some distance and the clear, 
green water lapping in over the white 
beach gives a very pleasing impression. 
Two young men were fishing here, and 
the entire process—casting the fly, rise 
of the trout out of the depths of the 
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lake, the play and final capture—could 
be distinctly seen against the white bot- 
tom. 

That night camp was pitched on the 
shore of the lake, and a supper of trout, 
caught by the Man-who-Works, was 
greatly enjoyed. The next morning at 
an early hour the Lake Hotel was reached 
and at.the store at this station half-a- 
dozen loaves of splendid, home-baked 
bread were secured and proved a most 
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ish-grey, hot evil-smelling water are 
hurled out with terrific force and drawn 
back again with snarling inbreathings 
which are truly terrifying. One cannot 
get over the impression that some fabled 
monster of old dwells just back of the 
caverns and waits to seize any victim 
that comes within his reach. We hur- 
ried, shuddering, away from the place, 
leaving the monster under the hill to his 
orgies. 








JACKSON LAKE AND 





TETON MOUNTAINS. 





welcome change from the crackers and 
biscuit of the camp larder. | 

‘The route leaves the shore of the lake 
at the outlet and follows the course of 
tlte Yellowstone River to the Falls. A 
few miles north of the hotel we passed 
the Mud Geyser. This is by far the most 
repulsive and fearful sight in the Park. 
A great, black hole torn out of the side 
of a hill is a seething pit of horror. 
From caverns, which extend far back 
under the hill, great streams of yellow- 


We were now approaching the Falls 
and the Grand Cajfion of the Yellowstone. 
The roar of the cataracts could be heard 
for many miles before the falls were 
reached. The Upper Falls were passed 
with but a cursory examination, our party 
preferring to devote the greater part of 
the time at their disposal at this point 
to the Lower Falls and the Cafion. Driv- 
ing swiftly down-stream, we soon ar- 
rived at the place where the Yellowstone 
River descends at one leap 350 feet 
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toward the level of the sea. In describ- 
ing scenic splendors of this kind, figures 
count for very little. To say that the 
Falls are 350 feet in height, while on 
the other hand, immediately below the 
Falls, rise walls of yellow rock 3,000 
feet in height, forming the Grand Cajion 
of the Yellowstone, detracts materially 
in the mind of the reader from the gran- 
deur of the Falls themselves. And to a 
certain extent this is true. The Falls 
would have a far greater spectacular ef- 
fect if they were removed from the im- 
mediate vicinity of these stupendous yel- 
low walls. As it is, the admiration of 
the spectator is torn in two between the 
sublime beauty of the Falls and the splen- 
dor of the Cafion. The Falls are great, 
but the Cafion is greater; and one won- 
ders what cataclysm of Nature tore the 
rocks apart and formed the tremendous 
gash through which the waters of the 
Yellowstone fret and tumble. 

Our party stood on the railed plat- 
form above the Falls and watched the 
water come down the channel. As it 
approached the brink a curious optical 
illusion made it appear to lag and draw 
back, as if reluctant to take the fright- 
ful plunge. At the uttermost edge there 
was a distinct recoil—then over and 
down and down, 

‘“Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
Till, in this rapid race 

On which it is bent, 
It reaches the place 
Of its deep descent.’’ 

The rock walls on either side of the 
Falls were drenched for half their height 
with the flying mist and spume; while 
far below, between the yellow walls of 
the Cafion, a thread of green, foam- 
flecked water could be seen—all that was 
left of the Yellowstone after that dizzy 
leap. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Homeward Bound. 
We would have liked to linger for days 
at this point and explore thoroughly the 
neighborhood of the Falls and Cajion, 
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but lack of time forbade this indulgence. 
After an uneventful drive in the late 
afternoon, camp was pitched for the 
night. The route left the Yellowstone 
at the Falls and the next forenoon we 
made a leisurely drive through a thin, 
fire-and-axe devastated forest over the 
Yellowstone ridge to the Norris Basin. 
This quiet, uneventful drive was very 
restful, after the stress and tumult of 
the Basins, the Falls and the Cafion. 
There was still dust in plenty, but it 
was for the most part the common black 
dust of the road—not the white, smart- 
ing lava dust of the Basins. Luncheon 
at the Norris Basin; then northward to 
the Golden Gate over the same road 
which we had traveled in the opposite 
direction five days before, and camp was 
pitched in the same place at the base of 
Bunsen Peak that it had been that other 
night when the ranch party had made 
merry. The next day, after a brief halt 
at Mammoth Hot Springs, the journey 
was resumed over the road leading to 
Soda Butte Station and the eastern en- 
trance to the Park. Late in the after- 
noon we arrived at a point where we had 
been informed that the trail leading to 
the Petrified Forest branched off from 
the main road; but in this little fre- 
quented portion of the Park the trail 
was so faint and overgrown with bushes 
that it could not be located. We searched 
long for it and at last reluctantly aban- 
doned our projected visit to this noted 
forest. The lads had found many beau- 
tiful specimens of small petrifications and 
only a short distance back we had seen 
a large petrified tree stump, so perfect 
that without touching it one could not 
know that jt was stone and not the orig- 
inal wood. We were greatly disap- 
pointed not to have seen the forest itself. 
This was the only time throughout the 
outing that the absence of a trained guide 
was regretted. 

The next forenoon we recrossed the 
two branches of the Yellowstone. At the 


east fork Chiny inveigled another fine 
trout from the shadow of the bridge. A 
Butte Station was 


little later the Soda 
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reached and a halt made to allow the 
officer in charge to remove the seals from 
the guns. 

While the Man-who-Works was in the 
house, a soldier who was idling about 
the yard approached the wagon. One of 
the lads hazarded an inquiry as to the 
quality of the fishing in the nearby 
streams. The young fellow replied in- 
differently that it was not very good. He 
eyed the sun-burned, travel-stained cor- 
tége critically, and his manner said 
plainly that if the fishing were ever so 
good this outfit could not catch any- 
thing. The latest catch was produced 
from the wagon. Instantly the soldier’s 
manner changed. His eyes opened wide. 
“Oh!” he said, “a fine fellow. What 
does he weigh? where did you catch 
him?” He was enlightened on all these 
points and when we drove away from 
the station the young man was over- 
hauling fishing tackle at the back of the 
house. 

Cook City was reached that night. The 
Grey Mare was in a tremendous fit of 
the sulks, brought on by the refusal of 
the Man-who-Works to camp in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon at the elbow of the 
mountain, where a night had been spent 
on the way into the Park. She had 
literally to be tolled the last half-mile at 
the end of a nose-bag. 

At Cook City a very pleasant incident 
befell the party—small but worth re- 
counting because it marks the kindness 
and courtesy which the inhabitants of 
this remote region habitually extend to 
the passing stranger. Not one of our 
party could eat bacon and a small piece 
of this staple article of camp diet was 
carried throughout the journey and fin- 
ally returned to the pantry in the cabin 
at the Springs, battered and soiled but 
intact. The changes on every brand of 
canned meat known to the trade had been 
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rung until the mention of veal loaf, 
potted ham, chicken, tongue, etc., pro- 
duced a sensation akin to nausea in every 
one of us. There was no market in the 
place but possibly the store-keeper sold 
meat, and accordingly two of the lads 
were dispatched to the store to make in- 
quiries and if possible procure some fresh 
meat. They returned presently with a 
package containing a generous supply 
of fine red meat; it was elk steak and a 
most goodly taste it had. Out of the 
kindness of his heart the store-keeper 
had, from his private supply, furnished 
this rare treat to our grateful party. 

From now on the return journey, al- 
though interesting, was uneventful. 
Practically the same distances and camp- 
ing places were made as on the way in. 
The lads hunted each day and several 
ducks and sage-hens provided a welcome 
variety in the camp bill-of-fare. We ar- 
rived at the Springs on Tuesday, hav- 
ing been out just three weeks. We found 
the summer colony at the Springs broken 
up and its members dispersed to their 
various homes. The next day the 
Woman-who-Waits and the lads took the 
train at Cody and departed for the Iowa 
home. The Man-who-Works remained 
behind for a few days to attend to a few 
last details and to visit a certain famous 
ranch in the vicinity of Cody. 

Since that time the Man-who-Works 
has had a hundred interests to blur and 
in places almost obliterate the memories 
of this outing, and the lads in their school 
and college life and in preparation for 
the various activities of their young man- 
hood have almost ceased to recall the in- 
cidents of the journey. But the Woman- 
who-Waits—and dreams—is sure that the 
gushing waters and murmuring pines 
and towering crags are still waiting there 
for her to come back to the Enchanted 
Land. 














IN THE WASATCH MOUNTAINS. 


What Happened to My Favorite Guide on Our Last Hunt in Utah. 


By RICHARD A. PADDOCK. 






CRUNCHING of 
/\ gravel outside of 
the tent caused me 
to pause in my 
bread-making and 
| glance out down 
the cafion in the 
direction of the 
creek, where my 
guide had gone to 
get a mess of trout for supper. He had 
been away all the afternoon, while I re- 
mained at home to rest my sore muscles 
and “slick up” around our mountain 
camp. I could see his old slouch hat 
down among the short willows bordering 
our path; it was stuck on the back of a 
drooping head and the rim flopped up 
and down despondently, in unison with 
his weary tread. The massive shoulders 
had a dejected droop and he looked wet 
all over. In fact, moist, weary dejection 
stood out all over my belovéd partner 
with such startling vividness that in- 
stinctively I realized that his usual good 
luck had not attended him and that we 
were not going to have our feast of 
trout for supper— which I had been 
counting on all day—and my spirits be- 
gan to droop in sympathy, as I mechan- 
ically reached into my left hip pocket for 
a piece of Piperheidsieck, to relieve the 
taste for crisp, fried trout that had been 
accumulating with my culinary opera- 
tions. His face and hands were scratched 
and bloody; his clothes were torn and 
dripping wet. 

“Hello, Bert!” I called out as cheer- 
fully as the situation would permit. 
“What luck?” 

A rumbling grunt was the only an- 
swer, as my usually genial giant came 
inside and plunked himself down on the 


part of a sack of oats that did duty as 
an easy chair, at the same time dropping 
at his feet a bundle of bamboo splints 
tied together with a silk string, which I 
recognized as the remains of his fishing 
outfit. A glance into his erstwhile sunny 
countenance revealed a hard, wide-open 
eye, a drawn-down mouth, clenched 
teeth, long face and a look of sullen de- 
jection which it was not safe to fool 
with. There are times that call for si- 
lence —lots of it—and nothing else. 
Sometimes it is best to not even smile. 

My friend was Nature’s own child, 
whose moods were painted on his coun- 
tenance as plainly as storm or sunshine 
are depicted in the heavens. Now his 
wild eye uttered a lightning challenge 
that thundered at me, “Say Boo, darn 
you, if you dare!” Well, I didn’t dare. 
Instead I slyly slipped the pan of hot 
grease (which I had all ready to fry 
trout in) out of sight behind the camp 
stove, put in a couple sticks of wood and 
calmly slipped my tin of biscuit into the 
oven; then I went over to the back end 
of the tent, raised up the pine bough 
mattress and brought out a thick, black 
bottle. A generous portion of its con- 
tents in a tin cup, a heaping teaspoon of 
sugar, one sqeeze of lemon, hot water to 
taste; then I sat the steaming beverage 
at his elbow, with the handle invitingly 
in his direction, and sat down to note 
results. 

At first there was no response — no 
change in the set features; but as the 
fragrant steam coyly wafted his way and 
was inhaled into his expanding nostrils, 
I fancied I saw a slight straightening of 
the drooping mouth, and presently an 
absent-minded hand reached over for the 
spoon and conveyed a few drops to the 
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willing mouth. You know the rest. All 


I had to do was—to wait. In the mean- 
time I sliced some bacon and put the tea 
to draw, while cogitating on the power 
of mind over matter. 

Down in the bottom of my war bag I 
remembered to have put a section of a 
superannuated table-spread for gun rags, 
which I now fished out and spread over 
the top of the big goods box that did 
service as a table. Clean tin dishes (for 
a wonder!), smoking hot baked pota- 
toes, hot biscuit, fried bacon and a big 
pot of tea, are not so bad if one has a 
genuine mountain appetite, and by the 
time I had the savory viands spread out 
on my snowy table-cloth, my wrathful 
giant had begun to thaw perceptibly. 

Of course I was curious to hear the 
particulars, and previous experiences had 
educated’ me to the most direct way to 
them. Dearly do I love to hear this 
king of all guides of mine spin a yarn. 
He has a way af doing it that cannot be 
portrayed on paper, and now I was exer- 
cising my most subtle strategy to draw 
him out, knowing that his simple, manly 
dignity could not be coaxed or cajoled 
into giving up its treasures, but that, like 
some other sons of Adam, the way to his 
confidence lay via his bread basket. 

All this time no word had been ut- 
tered by either of us; but now, thinking 
the time was fully come, I ventured with, 
“The bay mare refused her oats this 
evening.” 

“ Uh—huh!”’ 

“T was afraid she was not feeling 
_ well, so I put the saddle on old Dot this 
afternoon and rode up the cafion with 
my rifle, to see if I could find any of 
that bunch of deer we saw there day be- 
fore yesterday.” 

Silence for five minutes. 
him: 

“See anything?” 

“No deer; but when I got up to that 
basin where the springs are I ran into a 
covey of sage-hens. I dismounted and 
they kept jumping up right from under 
my feet, but I couldn’t get a peep at one 


Then from 
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before he flew and I-couldn’t hit one on 
the wing. I shot about six bullets at 
them in the air and never touched a 
feather. They'd only fly about 100 yds. 
and light again in the sage-brush, so I 
rode back into camp and changed guns. 
I took the old shotgun and a pocket full 
of No. 6s. When I got back, I couldn’t 
find a single hen and I hunted faithfully. 
After a while I got tired of tramping 
around, so I slung the gun over my 
shoulder and started back to the horse. 
Half-way there I glanced up the hillside 
and there sat an old coyote, about go yds. 
away, grinning at me. 

“ Well, sir, I'd have given five dollars 
for my rifle right then. The old cuss was 
in a little open place in the sage and his 
old, yellow face looked to be ten inches 
wide. I didn‘t even have a load of buck- 
shot, so I marched right along, quartes- 
ing toward him in the direction of my 
horse, and went about ten steps, when 
he began to show uneasiness and pretty 
soon he started off. Of course you might 
as well throw sand at him as to shoot 
at that distance with fine shot but I 
wanted to let him know that I saw him, 
so I whanged away, and, man! you 
ought to have seen him go! Say! he 
only hit the high places and the dust and 
weeds in the air behind him. I guess he 
is over in Wyoming now—he started in 
that direction. It pretty nearly made me 
feel good-natured to see him go it—till 
I got to thinking of my luck. The idea 
of tryine to shoot sage-hens on the fly 
with a .30-30, and then having to use 
fine shot on a big wolf, at 90 yds., is too 
exasperating. I never did have any 
luck.” 

My big companion got quite interested 
in my lugubrious tale and by the time I 
had finished he almost smiled; then his 
bronze face settled back into its set and 
serious expression and | began to fear 
that I had “ pulled him too soon” and 
was studying out my next manceuvre to 
brings him out, when he said: “Talk 


about luck! why, dod blame your soft 
heart, you don’t know the first syllable 
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of tough luck. I’ve had the blankety- 
blankety-blankiest kind of luck this aft- 
ernoon that ever happened since Job was 
a yearling. Luck? well you jest ought 
ter have been with me this afternoon 
‘fore you go to talking "bout tough luck. 
I sure found it. Jest look a-here!” And 
my friend swung into view a No. 12 
hob-nailed shoe and pulled up a very wet 
denim pants leg to the knee, displaying 
a section of animated cords and muscles 
from which a section of cuticle had been 
erased—four inches long—over his shin 
bone. 

“Luck!! Blankety blank the blanked 
luck! and that ain’t all neither. I’ve lost 
enough hide today to start a tannery, 
and I’ve lost other things too. Look at 
my fish pole there. Look at my fish bas- 
ket. Where is it? Look at my catch o’ 
trout. Where be they? Look at my 
Winchester. Where’s that? Why, man! 
it makes me so dod-gasted hot to think 
about my blankety blank luck that I jest 
can’t talk about it nor think about it 
‘thout wanting to bust something.” 

Now, this big companion of mine was 
one of the most capable of men. He 
could do anything that needed to be done 
in that country but his real genius lay in 
his vocabulary. Never have I listened to 
more finished and polished cussing than 
he kept on hand for common every-day 
use. Now, while laboring under the ex- 
citement and indignation of his wrongs, 
his words fairly fell over themselves for 
utterance. . Deep, rich, original, juicy 
swear words welled up and overflowed; 
strange and ingenious combinations un- 
wound and burst forth without seeming 
to impair the surplus. I never knew him 
to lack the right word to fit the occasion. 
Now he had use for his entire produc- 
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tion. I regret that I am unable to give 
them verbatim. I leave that to your 
imagination. 


“ Dick, you know when I left here 
about 1 o’clock for the creek, a mile 
down the gulch, to get a mess of trout— 
taking my rifle along. The sun was 
kind o’ hot, so I thought I’d ride the bay 
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mare; so I caught her out there a piece 
and hopped on, ’thout no bridle or sad- 
dle—jest a rope round her neck. There’s 
a black stump down there in a narrow 
place that she didn’t want to go past and 
I wanted her to; so we had it out right 
there. I guess that’s why she warn’t 
lonesome for her oats after I sent her 
back. Such fool notions in a horse don’t 
help one’s temper none and mebbe I got 
worked up a little right in the start, hav- 
ing a gun in one hand and a fish pole 
in t’other. “Thout no bridle and nothing, 
one gits bumped up ’n down and shook 
up like. 

“When I got to the creek I couldn't 
be bothered with the gun, so [I laid it 
down under a willow and went across 
and down t’other side a piece—looking 
for a likely place to begin. It’s all beaver 
dams down-stream—one right after 
t’other—and all growed up with little wil- 
lows thick as hair on a dog. It’s jest 
like looking over a field o’ nice, green, 
wavy meadow grass. The cafion’s only 
about 50 yds. wide and the beaver dams 
raise and hold back the water, so there’s 
no place to walk. Jest have to crowd 
through atween the rocks and the wil- 
lows, ’thout finding no place to drop your 
fly in, ‘thout catching onto suthin and 
having to cuss. Them beaver ponds is 
jest plum full o’ big trout. You can see 
‘em down in there whenever there’s a 
place where the sun can shine down in; 
there’s about four foot o’ water mostly, 
and cold—Wow!—but you can’t get a 
hook into it, lessen you had it on the end 
of a rod and pushed it in slant-wise, 
‘cause there’s a kind of a roof over the 
whole blame business 0’ them pussy-tops. 
You can lose all your hooks and get 
nothin’ mostly. 

“I'd gone down-stream mebbe 50 yds. 
and had got one little fish, when I 
glanced across to the other side, and 
there, up on the side hill in the sunshine, 
stood three deer, watching me. They 
were jest fur enough for a purty shot. 
Lordy! how hungry I was for venison 
bout then, and no gun. 


I jest quietly 
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settled back behind the willows and 
watched, to see what they’s goin’ to do, 
and they stood still and watched to see 
what I’se going to do. And there we sot 
for twenty minutes or more, watchin’ 
each other, till they forgot what it wuz 
they wuz lookin at, and I blame nigh fell 
asleep. Soon’s they begun browsing 
around, I slid out for my gun. [ snuck 
in behind the willows agin the rock and 
crep’ along. (Here the narrator slid otf 
his oat-sack onto hands and knees and 
crept around the stove and outside, where 
he lay peering at me from under the tent 
flap.) 

* Taking a peep onct-an-awhile, to see 
that they was waiting, until I got a 
shoulder of the hill atween us, when I 
riz up and lit out for my gun. (Here my 
friend sprang up, raced past me across 
the tent and gathered up my gun.) 

“ Course I warn’t taking no chances 0’ 
being seen; so I jest shinned it right up 
the side o’ the ravine at the mouth o’ this 
cafion. Purty stiff climin’ but I done it 
—right up over the top and looked down 
onto ’em or onto where they’d orter a’ 
been—but they warn’t there; so I snuck 
down t’other side a-looking for ’em. 
Course it looks different coming from 
another way, but I found where they’d 
been and followed ‘em down into the wil- 
lows in the creek bottom. There I lost 
them and went back to fishing, keeping 
my gun right along with me and one 
eye out fer deer. Down the creek a 
piece I found the dandiest fish hole you 
ever saw. Right up next to the rock on 
my side, with jest a fringe o’ pussy wil- 
lows atween, was as purty a little open- 
ing as ever was, "bout 30 by 60 foot 
mebbe and 5 foot deep. I guess there 
were 500 trout in there, big and little, 
but do you think they’d take my fly? 
No, sir! not none. There was willow 
leaves drifting over the water and spi- 
ders and bugs falling in. They’d come 
up and git a spider, but not my hook. I 
could see ’em in there jest as plain, and 
I could see their shadows down on the 
bottem plainer’n I could them — the 
water’s that clear. Sometimes I'd see a 
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big black spot smoothing along down on 
the “bottom and couldn’t find out what 
was making it for a minute, ’cause he 
was higher up and slanting over towards 
the sun—most the same kind of green 
color too, same as the water, and hard to 
see but there he be. I’d throw him my 
fly, jest as easy and nice and dance it 
along my purtiest, but he’d let on jest 
as if he didn’t see it at all. I tried *bout 
everything I had, till I got down to the 
little spinner thing you gave me, which 
it ain't no more like no kinder bait than 
nothin’—jest a piece o’ tin and wire and 
stuff. I never ‘lowed I’d be fool enough 
to offer that to no honest trout; but these 
warn't honest—they wouldn’t bite—so I 
tied on-that spinner thing and throwed 
it in. 

“Well, sir, it'd no more’n struck the 
water till a big fellow made for it and 
I had him in my basket quicker than 
you could say Jack Robinson. I didn’t 
think they’d bite the blame thing, but 
they did. It ’ud spin round ’n sparkle ’n 
shine, same’s they’d never seen afore, I 
guess. I jest kept hauling ’em out till 
I'd got a purty nice bunch and the others 
was beginning to git shy. The biggest 
of ’em seemed to lay over on the fur 
side, so I was a-casting over that way 
purty well ’n happened to throw jest a 
le-e-tle bit too fur ’n hooked onto a wil- 
low on the other side. Well, I pulled 
'n wiggled ’n twitched, trying to git loose 
and trying not to git mad—both of ’em 
purty darn hard to do. Course, I didn’t 
want to go in there up to my neck in ice 
water ’n scare the fish all out, so I jest 
pulled till suthin give way ’n lost my 
spinner. Then I tried flies agin but 
couldn’t git a rise; so I give it up in 
that hole ’n went further down. My 
basket felt kind o’ heavy. I'd got four- 
teen—some of ’em ’bout 2 pounds; must 
‘a had 20 pounds of fish; had my gun 
too, ’n that bothered. 

“ Furder down I scairt out them three 
deer agin, leastways I heard ’em on the 
far side in the willows, but couldn’t get 
a sight of °em; so I went way down and 
found a place where I could cross ’n 
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come up on t’other side. It’s awful bad 
going on the east side—so blame steep 
you can’t stick on hardly; ’n close to the 
creek it’s straight up ’n down into the 
water where the dams be. You know 
how ’tis down there on the east side— 
banks steep as a house or steeper ’n a 
thousand feet high ; here and there a tree 
*n a little brush but mostly jest shale rock 
and slippery as the devil. I clum up 
about 150 feet to where I could look 
down ’n watch out and jest natchly 
scratched along, digging in one hand and 
both feet, back up to the place where I’d 
heard the deer, but didn’t see nothin’; 
so I kept on up to the mouth of this 
cafion, figuring to come to camp. 
“Right on the corner, jest where Pine 
Hollow runs into Lost Creek, there’s an 
old rock sticks out there—jest about like 
a man’s nose. It’s purty darn steep and 
high too. No man’d ever try to go up 
it if he didn’t have to. Down at the 
base the water’s washed out, in under, 
so that it overhangs "bout 50 feet. Course 
I didn’t hanker to climb up over the top 
*n right down agin on t’other side. I[ 
couldn’t go round the bottom—nothing 
could, lessen it had wings, so I tried to 
go over the bridge of the nose and I’d ’a 
made it all right if it hadn’t been for the 
loose rock everywhere. It’s jest a reg’lar 
slide o’ shale and little long pieces o’ 
light grey rock, like a lot o’ whetstones, 
poured all over everything, and not a 
single thing to hang onto. I don’t know 
why they don’t all slide off into the creek. 
A couple of tons of ’em did go in today 
with me, but there’s a plenty left. Well, 
I was a-climbing up a little, so as to not 
be too close to the edge, and was up 
mebbe 250 feet, when I got to sliding on 
them darned whetstones ’n couldn’t stop. 
I went kind o’ slow at first—and mebbe 
[I didn’t stick in my heels ’n try to grab 
onto something, but everything was loose 
and was sliding right along with me for 
company, ’n we kept a-going faster. I 
wouldn’t ’a cared if it hadn’t ’a been for 
that danged overhang at the bottom. 
When I thought of that I felt pale. It 
took a long time to go down and I had 
time to be sorry for an awful lot o’ 
things I’ve done. I guess I made some 
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promises on the way too, if I got out safe. 
I don’t hardly remember. Anyhow, I 
scooted down there and shot over the 
edge—right out onto the atmosphere— 
about like one o’ them air flying ma- 
chines you was a-telling about. And 
‘twan’t long after that ‘fore I lit.” 

While recounting his adventures, the 
narrator had acted out each situation in 
pantomime—giving practical illustrations 
of climbing, creeping, sliding, etc. While 
he was climbing the mountain, he pawed 
and scratched up the floor; he tried to 
slide down a guy-rope, and when he 
“ shot out onto the atmosphere ” he made 
a flying leap over the stove into the 
water pail. 

Our supper was still standing almost 
untasted, growing cold —all unheeded. 
Now Bert sat down on his sack of oats 
and poured out a tin cup of tea, while I 
came out of a trance, with a big sigh, 
but anxious for the rest. 

“Go on. Where did you light?” 

“T lit in the darndest place you ever 
saw, and yet it warn’t so darn bad, after 
all. It might ’a been a whole lot worse, 
and I ought to be thankful to be here at 
all—’n I be, too. I lit on top o’ them 
long, springy pussy-willows, ’n they let 
me down kinder easylike into the water. 
Course I got to the bottom P. D. Q., but 
it didn’t jar me so worse. Some of the 
willows broke off ’n scratched me up and 
the water was danged wet ’n cold, but 
otherwise I come out of it jest bully—I 
did for a fact! And I tell you, Dick, I 
never felt so blankety blank much like 
getting down on my marrow bones ’n 
offering up some kind of a rejoicement 
in my whole blame life as I did when I 
stood there in four foot o’ ice-water ’n 
looked up there at that blamed ole rock 
that I’d come over. I don’t know where 
my gun ’n basket is: they started with 
me—that’s all I know ’bout ’em. I guess 
we can git ‘em tomorrow. I wouldn’t 
‘a had my fish pole, either, but the blame 
hook socked into my leg ‘bout four 
inches and the line wound up around me 
till I could hardly git loose. Course the 
reel ’n pole was all fast to the line, which 
was fast to me—’n here we are! Let’s 
eat.” 




















A REMARKABLE TIGER HUNT. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


N old books one reads of wild ani- 
if mals infesting cantonments in India 

and of the tigers being found in the 
possession of gardens attached to bunga- 
lows; but such occurrence is not expected 
in these prosaic days, when the peninsula 
is becoming more and more civilized and 
railways and an increased population 
have driven the wild beasts to more dis- 
tant and secluded haunts. Occasionally 
one hears of a panther being found and 
hunted in some of the more remote sta- 
tions, situated on the fringe of forest or 
jungle, but who in modern times has 
heard of a tiger being found in a military 
cantonment? Yet such an unusual event 
occurred, as I am about to relate. The 
station in which I was staying is situated 
nearly 100 miles from the nearest railway 
line. This fact at first sight might seem to 
render the presence of a tiger in the place 
less remarkable; but there are no tiger 
haunted jungles in the neighborhood, 
probably not within 100 miles, although 
perhaps 40 or 50 years ago these animals 
were hunted in the vicinity. Indeed, a 
tombstone in the station cemetery records 
how a young officer was destroyed by a 
tiger only some 10 miles from canton- 
ments. 

Under these circumstances, when, late 
in the evening one day, a gardener em- 
ployed in the compound of a vacant bun- 
galow near my house informed me that 
a panther had taken possession of the 
garden, it is not surprising that I received 
the statement with caution, knowing full 
well that the native is prone to exagger- 
ate and thinking the animal he had seen 
was probably a jungle cat. However, 
taking our rifles, two of us with a few 
servants proceeded to the place. The 
garden in which the animal was said to 
be contained several thick-set hedges, dis- 


posed in parallel lines, and also a con- 
siderable patch of long gra3s but no wild 
beast could be seen. We then went to 
the far side of the grass, telling one of 
the men to walk through, in order to 
drive out in front of us any wild animal 
that might be concealed there. The man 
advanced and raised his hand to throw 
a stone, as he subsequently informed me; 
there followed a rush and a roar, and 
not a panther but a tiger sprang over the 
hedge in front of us and was across the 
road and over the hedge of the next 
compound before a rifle could be raised. 
While we were deliberating what to do 
a man ran up to say that my man had 
been mauled by the beast. I was as- 
tounded. The rush of the tiger had been 
followed by his immediate disappear- 
ance over the hedges. The catastrophe 
must have occurred in a moment and the 
man struck down by the beast in passing ; 


che had some terrible wounds on the 


shoulder and arm, caused by both teeth 
and claws. The situation was now one 
of some difficulty. The regimental band 
was playing just beyond the compound 
into which the tiger had sprung. The la- 
dies were engaged in tennis nearby and 
a party of officers and men was playing 
hockey. Bungalows surrounded us on 
three sides; it would have been impos- 
sible to fire, even had the tiger been vis- 
ible. A cry was raised that a tiger was 
on foot and the scene became dramatic. 
The band ceased playing abruptly. People 
rushed to and fro in all directions, some 
for rifles, others for safety. It was some 


time before the situation cleared. At 
length the greater number of officers ap- 
peared on the scene with rifles, and, hav- 
ing cleared the front as far as possible 
and posted some of the guns in neigh- 
boring trees, we proceeded to walk up 
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the tiger, accompanied by the bull-terrier 
Sal. Soon Sal commenced barking at 
the corner of the hedge and before long 
she put up the tiger, which galloped 
across our front, followed by the dog and 
a general fusillade. It was so dark that 
sights could not be seen but the beast ap- 
peared to be hit in the hind-leg. We 
gave chase and soon the tiger crouched 
in a thick portion of the hedge, where its 
presence was revealed by the ceaseless 
and angry barking of the dog which per- 
sistently followed it, but in the darkness 
that had now fallen the gloom of the 
hedge was impenetrable and we could 
not see the wild beast although we ad- 
vanced to within 5 yards of it; reluctantly 
we were obliged to abandon the chase 
for the night. Next morning we were 
on the ground at daybreak. Blood 
showed that the tiger had been wounded. 
A fruitless search was made all over the 
station, which contained a considerable 
amount of jungle. The tracks were 
found a mile off in a grass-filled nullah, 
where the tiger had drunk water at a 
pool during the night. We went through 
the grass in line, momentarily expecting 
to come upon our game and momentarily 
expecting a catastrophe; but no further 
trace of the animal could be found. The 
country beyond the nullah was a bare 
and stony desert where it was useless to 
look for tracks. 

For five days nothing was heard of 
the tiger. Then one afternoon I was 
riding through a village some 5 miles 
from the station, when information was 
given me that a man had been mauled 
by a wild beast in a millet field close by; 
1 saw the man, who was terribly wound- 
ed and died two days later. I then went 
to the place where he had been seized 
and found tiger tracks and the unfortu- 
nate villager’s turban and shoes. The 
crops were very long and thick and we 
tried in vain to find the animal, although 
it was close at hand—for the smell of 
wild beast was strong and evident. Next 
day I tracked the beast a_ half-mile 
through the fields; we organized a beat 
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but all our efforts were in vain and the 
spoor was lost owing to the nature of 
the ground. A dragging hind-leg, evi- ° 
dent from the tracks, showed that the 
creature was badly wounded. It was 
now a danger in the country. The people 
feared to go to work in the fields; the 
beast might take to man-eating and would 
probably do so if not destroyed. 

The following day, in company with 
an officer, I pitched my camp.7 miles out 
of the cantonment and close to the place 
where the last tracks had been seen. 
That afternoon I found tracks showing 
that the animal had lain down by a pool 
of water and had gone further on across 
country after slaking his thirst. A range 
of hills intervened in the direction it had 
taken and the approach of night brought 
an end to further search. Next day we 
crossed the hills and descended to a valley 
beyond, where more tracks but no fresh 
ones were found near a pool of water. 
I had now traced the beast some 12 miles 
trom cantonments but the hard ground 
precluded regular tracking and all we 
could do was to examine the water in 
the surrounding valleys. At length, at 
about 4 in the afternoon, after a hard 
day’s work, I discovered fresh tracks 
leading into a small bush-clad ravine, a 
branch of one of the main valleys. It 
seemed that the beast I had sought so 
long, which had caused so much disaster, 
was at last entrapped. We had with us 
some eight villagers and Sepoys and the 
good dog Sal, who had already put the 
tiger to flight in such an effective man- 
ner. I posted myself and my companion 
at the head of two branches of the ravine, 
whilst the men (3 of them armed with 
rifles and accompanied by the dog Sal) 
proceeded to drive the tiger from his lair. 
They came upon the animal in the middle 
of the ravine and Sal drove it on and 
caused it to break cover some 50 yds. 
from my companion who had a snap- 
shot but could not say whether he hit the 
beast or not. We ran after the tiger 


and headed it into the main nullah, where 
it took refuge in some thick bushes. 


Sal 
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now went in and flew at the tiger and 
was severely wounded in the scuffle, but 
she nevertheless went in again and 
barked for some time, until she had to 
retire from the scene of action—torn, 
bleeding and exhausted. 
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where the finale of the drama was being 
enacted. We now decided to go into the 
bushes and search for the animal. I 
posted some men on the steep banks of 
the nullah, to watch all exits from the 
covert, and we went in and searched the 
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**Suddenly the tiger galloped across our front, followed by the dog and a general fusillade."’ 





The beast was now crouched in the 
bushes and could not be got to move, 
although showers of stone were hurled 
in. It was getting late; the sun was 
drawing down behind the hills which 
cast their long shadows over the valley 


whole of the bush for half an hour, 
sometimes crawling under the hanging 
branches. At length when it was grow- 
ing dusk one of the men posted above 
pointed out the tiger crouching in a small 
clump of bushes a few yards from us 
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and a well directed fusillade put an end 
to its existence. It proved to be a male, 
about 5 years old and something over 
8 ft. in length; it was thin and emaciated 
through long fasting, for it had appar- 
ently killed nothing since we drove it 
from the cantonments nine days before. 
Of the shots fired on the first occasion 
two had apparently taken effect—one be- 
ing embedded in the fore-paw and the 
other having passed through the hind- 
leg, which was badly broken. The 
wounds were, however, healthy and it is 
probable that the animal would have re- 
covered from ‘them in course of time. 
It is needless to say that the destruction 
of the tiger was hailed with joy in the 
surrounding villages, the laborers being 
now able to return to their work in the 
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fields without fear of being suddenly 
attacked. 

There are two remarkable circum- 
stances in connection with the hunt. 
First, the unaccountable appearance of 
a tiger in such a locality, in the vicinity 
of which the presence of these animals 
has not been known within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants. Whence, then, 
did this tiger come? and why did he 
leave the seclusion of his native jungles? 
The second remarkable circumstance is 
the plucky behavior of the bull-terrier 
Sal in first hunting the tiger and then at- 
tacking it when wounded. Doubtless she 
saved us from further disaster, for some 
of us would most assuredly have been 
mauled, either on the first or second oc- 
casion, had we not been accompanied by 
such a faithful friend. 


LE GRAND COUP. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


probability have no signifi- 
cance for American read- 
ers, but to a sportsman of 
the British Islands it 
stands for the one great 
desire which he hopes to fulfil at some 
period or other of his sporting career. 
To be explicit, the meaning of the grand 
coup is as follows, namely, the killing 
in one day, by one sportsman, of the 
three most coveted species of game to 
be found in the British Islands. Very 
many sportsmen have performed what 
they consider is the grand coup, name- 
ly, shooting a stag and grouse, and 
landing a salmon during the course of 
a day; but I think that the true grand 
coup necessitates our eliminating: the 
grouse from the program and adding a 
woodcock in its stead; so that, to com- 
plete one’s sporting career in a befitting 
manner, it behooves us to stalk and kill 
a red-deer stag, shoot a woodcock, and 
land a salmon with the rod—all on the 
same day. My American readers may 





not consider this a very difficult feat, 
for the actual slaying of the various 
creatures is not hard to manage, the 
difficulty lying rather more in the chance 
of being able to catch the salmon in a 
rising humor, to be lucky enough to 
have a clear day “on the hill,” and to 
chance onto the right place for wood- 
cock. 

In this country it would be hard to 
say just what would be considered a 
grand coup, for the various game dis- 
tricts are so large and the varieties of 
game so great in most of them that one 
could in many places make a grand coup 
which would swamp our British exam- 
ple into utter and .complete insignifi- 
cance. 

I have in Canada killed deer, grouse 
and fish on one and the same day, but 
it is not half so difficult to manage as 
is the grand coup of the Scottish High- 
lands. Of course it entirely depends 
on the kind of a shooting property one 
may own or rent, as to whether the 


treble event can be successfully brought 
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off. Most deer forests have a. salmon 
river attached to them, and there is also 
as a rule some rough ground where 
woodcock drop in during the month of 
October. The usual mode of procedure 
is to get up early in the morning, put 
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the shotgun may take its place, and a 
walk through likely woodcock cover on 
the low ground may result in the suc- 
cessful completion of the much-coveted 
grand coup. The woodcock is of course 
the most uncertain one of the three to 























‘The stag—a fine ten-potnter—stands facing us "’ 


Drawn from life by the Author. 





the rod together and try for the salmon 
in the river as near to the lodge as 
possible; then, if successful, return to 
the lodge, exchange the rod for the .303 
and away to the hills for a stag; after 
which, if the rifle has been held true, 


obtain, for they are not found in large 
quantities ; usually but a few congregate 
upon one estate and they soon become 
scattered. 

To kill grouse, stag, and salmon is 
not by any means so_ difficult, both 
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grouse and stag being almost certainties 
on most sporting properties; but the 
salmon is often very fickle, and declines 
to be wooed by a Jock Scott or other 
tempting fly. For the last 20 years I 
have not heard of anyone successfully 
making a true grand coup, though sev- 
eral times grouse, stag and salmon have 
fallen victims to one _ sportsman’s 
weapons during the course of a day. 
The wookcock is the hard nut to crack, 
for it is not every property that can 
boast of a cock covert or stretch of 
rough ground, frequented by Scolopax 
rusticula. 

If my readers do not feel too bored 
to follow me with rod, rifle and gun, 
we will set out from the lodge and make 
an attempt to bring off a true grand 
coup, before the evening shadows fall, 
and make it too dark to shoot. For 
convenience we will christen the forest 
.Glenbeg, and will give our readers a 
slight description of the estate. The 
lodge itself is a small house, containing 
a living and dining-room, a kitchen and 
a few small bedrooms. Close to it 
stands the head stalker’s little house, a 
shack where the gillies sleep, a small 
pigsty, a rough stable, a larder and a 
shed in which are stored a number of 
haunch-shaped cases. The glen in which 
the lodge is situated lies at something 
like g00 feet above sea-level. Down the 
glen runs the salmon river, and on each 
side tower the rocky sides, with moun- 
tains of some 3,000 ft. looming up in 
the background. These latter hills are 
all cleared of sheep and compose the 
forest, where the deer roam at large. 

Behind the lodge lies a stretch of 
rough ground with a few birch trees 
here and there, a mass of gulleys, cov- 
ered with the brown bracken fern, and 
small patches of other stunted growth 
where one can usually be lucky enough 
to find a woodcock or two. Turning in 
early to bed the night previous, we sleep 
rather fitfully, our dreams being a 
mixed-up panorama of stags, salmon, 
and woodcock, until a loud knock warns 
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us that it is 6:30. Breakfast over we 
fill a pipe and then walk out to the sta- 
ble. There we find the head stalker and 
a gillie with a couple of rough-coated, 
wiry ponies. 

It is about the middle of October; the 
day is clear, but not too bright, leading 
us to hope that our quest may end suc- 
cessfully. Sandy, the stalker, disap- 
pears to look after the rifle, while Alec, 
the young gillie, accompanies us down 
to the river, about 300 yds. from the 
lodge. The rod is put together and a 
Jock Scott is adjusted on the leader; 
then with high hopes we try the dark 
pool at the foot of a little fall. Out 
flies the Jock Scott, to be carried quiet- 
ly past a large stone in the centre of the 
pool. There is a swirl in the water, but 
the fly still keeps on its course (the fish 
has risen short at it). We wait a few 
minutes; then carefully send the fly out 
on the same route once more. This 
time there is no mistake: the fish takes 
it and we hook him well; then com- 
mences a tug-of-war. Up and down the 
pool he rushes, once boring dangerous- 
ly near to the rough water below, 
where, amongst the rocks, a line is often 
broken; once he sulks at the bottom but 
a few stones, deftly thrown in by Alec, 
rouse him and gradually the strain on 
the rod ceases. His struggles grow faint- 
er and finally we draw him into the shal- 
low water near the bank, with the result 
that the gillie gets the gaff into a good 
fish of 14 Ibs. 

It is yet but 9:30 and we feel jubilant 
at having completed a third of the pro- 
posed program. Back to-the lodge we 
go and exchange the rod for the .303 
Mannlicher. We mount the pony, and, 
accompanied by the stalker and gillie 
who are on foot, we proceed some four 
miles up the glen. Here we dismount 
and leave the pony with the gillie, to 
await the ending of our stalk. Turning 
to the right, we begin the ascent of the 
hill. After some stiff, up-hill walking, 


we reach the tops and there we lie down 
while the telescope comes into play, to 
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enable us to spy the opposite slopes. 
There are no deer in sight, so we mount 
another’ hill, where a ptarmigan flies 
away at our approach. The air of these 
upper regions quickly changes and be- 
fore we are hardly aware of it a thick 
mist envelops us and closes out the view. 
We move lower down and after a time 
the air clears and we can use the glasses 
again. After some preliminary spying, 
crawling round the edge of corries and 
other manceuvres, with the air still a lit- 
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started. Sandy in the lead, carrying the 
rifle in its case, worms his way up a 
gully. Slowly we go until the stalker 
deems the distance near enough. Reach- 
ing a good position, he slips the rifle 
from its case and motions us forward. 
Peeping carefully over a little knoll 
ahead, we see the stag—a good I0- 
pointer—standing facing us, and it be- 
hooves us to waste no time, for he is 
now looking straight at our position. 
The distance is about 100 yds.; so, 




















‘*Suddenly a familiar brown figure shows clear against the evening sky.”’ 


Drawn from life by the Author. 





tle thick, a roar sounds in the distance 
and we know it is a stag. The sound 
warns us that the stag is on the move; 
so Sandy warns us, telling us that we 
shall have to run to cut him off, and 
starts away at a great pace. We follow 
as best we may, more than once stum- 
bling over the rough going. As the mist 
lifts again, we can see the waters of a lit- 
tle loch close at hand, and round its 
shores we quickly go and approach the 
opposite side of the hill from which we 


waiting until he gives a_ broadside 
chance, we squeeze the trigger. The 
sharp crack of the rifle rings out and the 
stag plunges forward, runs a few paces 
and then subsides in a heap upon the 
ground. Running up we find that the 
bullet has passed through the heart and 
he is stone-dead. Quickly gralloching 
him, Sandy ties a handkerchief to the 
horns, to keep away any _ prowling 
beasts, and we turn down hill towards 
the glen—first taking a pull at the flask 
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of “mountain dew” to celebrate the kill. 
After some rough traveling we finally 
come in sight of the pony, and on reach- 
ing it take the shotgun, leaving the rifle 
with the men. The stalker and gillie 
turn back with the pony, to bring down 
the stag before night, and we wend our 
way to the beat behind the lodge. 

It is now after 3 o’clock, and as dark- 
ness soon sets in during the autumn 
months we waste no time in getting to 
the stretch of rough ground. After 
covering several acres of likely covert, 
we begin to feel that luck is perhaps 
against us, after all, till suddenly—up 
from the ferns below a bunch of trees— 
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the familiar brown figure of a cock 
shows clear against the evening sky. The 
gun springs to the shoulder and at the 
shot the brown body collapses, leaving 
a few downy feathers floating on the 
still air. We pick up the prettily marked 
bird and smoothe the rumpled feathers, 
feeling jubilant at having at last man- 
aged to bring off the long-wished-for 
grand coup. We return to the lodge, 
and before the evening is far advanced 
the stag is brought in and we have the 
satisfaction of seeing fish, flesh.and fowl 
in the larder—all obtained during the 
course of this eventful day. 


THE PRAIRIE OF TODAY. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


N June I stood alone in a sea of green 
hills; whose gentle undulations 
reached from sky to sky. The trail 

at my feet was faint and lost from distant 


view; no living thing was a speck upon ° 


the picture that the sun has painted every 
spring-time since the red man stood on 
the same high mound and watched for 
the buffalo. 

Some day, four hundred years ago, or 
more or less, the Pawnee or the Kiowa, 
staring with his keen eyes at things be- 
-‘fore unseen, marked down the fantastic 
trappings of the Conquistador or the 
skulking figure of the trapper; and a 
new and awful fear possessed his soul. 
He could fight the Sioux, and the Black- 
feet were but rivals for the bounties of 
the plains; but the pale-face, with his 
thunder arrows and his waters of fire, 
came ona mission of extermination, now 
so nearly done. 

In this lone eminence of the open 
range are the bones of unknown braves. 
They sang their death songs here, danced 
in the mystic ceremonials of the summer- 
time, or swooped from hence like eagles 
upon the daring pioneer. Where they 
fought for all that God had given their 


race, against the irrepressible spirit of 
conquest that is the white man’s gift, 
they are known no more forever. 

Few are the spots from whence a 
rancher’s wind-mill cannot be seen, from 
whence the old-time trail goes straight 
away towards east or west. The roads 
today zigzag about the section lines, and 
the Long Trail, running north and south, 
lies dead and overgrown with weeds 
within the fences of the pasture lands. 

The life of the prairie is scattered life; 
perhaps, in a week of driving or riding 
across its desolation, you may see what 
looks to be a bicycle, speeding smoothly 
along an unseen road; it is an antelope, 
as you will presently know when it 
wheels about to return your curious gaze. 
Sand turtles shuffle along the wagon 
tracks; swift, tiny lizards race ahead of 
the horses’ feet before they dart aside; 
sometimes the rattler sounds his warning 
as you disturb its rest, and coils and 
strikes at the whip with which you bruise 
his head; the locust or cicada shrills in 
the grass, a thousand prairie-dogs squeak 
a welcome to their town, while an occa- 
sional foolishly solemn owl regards you 
from a sandy mound. 


























BREAKING THE COLORADO PRAIRIE,——Photo taken in Eastern Colorado, near the Nebraska Line. 
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As you put your team to their fastest 
gait, the snow bunting delights to fly just 
out of touch of their noses—feigning fee- 
bleness, only to flutter aside and hasten 
merrily back to the middle of the road; 
the plover is often seen with its silent 
brood, like little turkeys, wandering con- 
fidently near the trail; the meadow lark 
is everywhere, and once in a while a 
stray mourning dove from the river 
regions whistles carelessly away. The 
horned lark, with its jet black scars, is 
often seen. In the long grass north of 
Wray, in Colorado, a few prairie-chick- 
ens exist; but away from the watered 
districts near the rivers, the other birds 
are mostly seen. About the ranches 
the bob-o-link is common, but in all the 
upland region of dry and timberless land 
there are no crows or hawks, no magpies 
or English sparrows. There is no rest- 
ing place or nesting ground where they 
are safe at all from the slinking coyote 
that watches you from afar, or from the 
weasel that haunts the neighborhood of 
every ranch. 

The water well is the salvation of this 
prairie land. In most places water can 
be reached by boring from 40 to 8o feet, 
and with a wind-mill to raise it to the 
surface, the first want of man and stock 
is met. Of late years the dry land farmer 
has made a name in the world. Why 
he has so succeeded in Colorado is hard 
to say; whether from an increase of an- 
nual rainfall or from a better understand- 
ing of the struggle for existence, or from 
both, is not determined; yet this is true 
of the summer of 1908: that on the 
tablelands, where only the rain can wet 
the ground, the crops in July looked 
better than along the Valley of the 
Platte; they were not of course all the 
same crops, but grain, potatoes and corn 
were dry-land favorites. South of the 
town of Wray, in what is called the 
Flats, land without water has been sold 
for $40 per acre—a price which would 
have bought a landscape from the an- 
cestors of Roman Nose or Sitting Bull. 
Undoubtedly this price is excessive, but 
the fact that many homesteaders fre- 
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quently clear $10 per acre from the sod 
corn in six months is warrant for ex- 
travggant assertions by land agents. 

The planting of a section of the plains 
destroys the native grass, and when a 
broken piece of ground is for any cause 
abandoned, sunflowers spring up as if at 
the wave of a fairy’s wand, and by the 
middle of July a yellow field glows out 
of the green of the prairie like a spot of 
sunshine through the clouds. The cause 
for this magic flowering of a land where 
the sunflower has failed for ages to grow 
in unbroken ground, is attributed to the 
distribution of its seed by the high winds 
which so often sweep across the open 
range. I have seen 80 acres as thick 
with yellow blossoms as if it had been 
carefully seeded by machinery; and all 
about it the buffalo and gramma grass, 
or the sage, still flourished without 
change; and this within 12 months. 

“ From Baauty’s deeps they rise, these wandering things, 
Seeds of Eternity, at thy behest; 
Through thee they rise with fire flushed wings!” 

The dry farmer, following old-world 
methods of the time of Moses and of the 
Asiatic plains, ploughs deep and culti- 
vates often the deep loam, which for 
hundreds of miles covers the ground. 
As one ranchman said, in a hundred 
years of ploughing within sight of his 
home you could never strike a stone. 
When the soil has been ploughed into 
furrows about 3% feet apart, sloping on 
each side to the trenches between, the 
seed is placed in the trenches (generally 
at the last time of preparation or lister- 
ing) and upon the moisture in the ridges 
the crop depends for its growth, should 
no rain fall. 

In recent years, however, the rainfall 
in Eastern Colorado has been greatly in- 
creased, and so far, in 1908, more than 
the necessary amount has come upon the 
dry lands; the reason is in doubt, but 
the building of immense reservoirs, which 
pour their floods upon the hitherto un- 
watered plains must have a great effect 
upon the moisture which is finally pre- 
cipitated. A reservoir which covers 


100,000 acres a foot deep with water in 
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three months may certainly be counted 
upon to affect climatic conditions. 

In 500 miles of driving over prairie 
land within two months, not a sign of the 
buffalo have I seen. Their wallows are 
overgrown with grass, their trails are 
worn deeper by cattle, their bones are 
no longer bleaching in the sun. The 
bison has played his part, and gone his 
way with other things; beasts as well as 
empires pass away, and.the change goes 
on forever. Whether the prairie is to 
blossom like a rose, or fitfully here and 
there with struggling growth, is more 
than we can say. Its wind-mills, seen 
afar upon the horizon, may be the 
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By E. K. 


OW comes the season that the old- 
timer welcomes and the young- 
sters like to read about: the sea- 

son of the frosts—the time of harvest. 
Now the wild-fowl and other migratory 
birds start south ; now the nuts ripen and 
fall; now the fur-bearing animals begin 
to don winter styles. It is the reaping 
time; and as the old-time trapper or 
hunter notes the changing foliage, the 
haze of autumn, the smoke of the little 
camp-fire, his mind reverts to a day when 
fish and game were plentiful all along 
the Northern Mississippi. 

This is the season—October and No- 
vember—for which the desk-tied sports- 
man traded his vacation time with the 
young clerk last July, because the young 
clerk did not know better. But the 
sportsman knew. He knew the tingling 
sensation of those autumn mornings 
when the woods scintillate with sun- 
touched frost flowers; he knew the in- 
halations of the crisp woods air in Octo- 
ber; he knew the black bass were more 
savage and their flesh more firm than in 
July; he knew the migrating of the 
feathered tribes; he knew the hundred 
lakes and bayous along the Northern 
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sails of a great Armada of peaceful con- 
querors, or the lone ships that sail into 
unknown seas, to sink upon hidden rocks 
or lie as ghostly wrecks on long deserted 
shores. 

But the prairie is never to be entirely 
changed, and in the quiet night, when 
the coyote cries across its rolling sea and 
the wind sings softly with the sound of 
waves along a beach, it will still be itself, 
immeasurable, unfathomable—the land 
of departed souls and ever-awakening 
dreams— 


“The endless plains, 
Whose calm all restlessness of thought restrains.”’ 


THE MISSISSIPPI. 


STEDMAN. 


Mississippi; he knew that the fat, plump 
squirrels were ready for the pan; he 
knew the swift-flying pheasant, feeding 
among the tangled vines of the thickets 
and ravines along the scraggy bluffs. He 
knew all these and was wise and discreet; 
the young clerk would learn about it 
when the pilgrimage was over—when 
snow and ice had shriven colored leaf 
and closed the lakes, rivers and bayous— 
and would wonder if there was method 
in the old sportsman’s generosity when 
the trade was so freely made in July. 

Ah! the glory of that autumn-time! 
Happy indeed that sportsman who can 
spend it on the Northern Mississippi. 
While present times are not like the good 
old times, so honored in the memories of 
those grand old patriarchs of the school 
of Frank Forester, Robert B. Roosevelt, 
Fred Mather, Nessmuk, Wildwood and 
a host of other good Indians, still there 
remain some corn-fed mallards, secluded 
woodcock and gormandizing pheasants, 
and myriads of rice-gorged teal, plump 
squirrels and fat jack-snipes, as well as 
slathers of black bass and some other 
fishes. 

The sportsman likes it all, but, best of 
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all, he likes to sit in camp or house- 
boat or cruising launch, after a day well 
spent in tramping through the rustling 
forest. He loves to dwell on the days 
of the wild pigeon, turkey and deer. 
Ducks there were then and ducks there 
are now, but the pigeon, turkey and deer 
have gone, never again to return under 
the present state of commercial devasta- 
tion. But there are good times in plenty 
and he who is satisfied with a full frying- 
pan can reap a rich harvest from the 
fruits of autumn-time if he trusts his 
luck to the old stream and proceeds 
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this season, but the old rule of from 8 
o'clock to about 11 in the morning and 
3 o'clock to dusk in the evening, is a 
good one to go by. The 6-foot bait- 
casting rod is the tool for this angling 
and there is enough exercise about it to 
offset the crimpy touch of the frosty air. 

The duck hunting should be pursued 
in the larger lakes or in the river proper 
and should be made more attractive to 
the ducks by the aid of a large bunch of 
wooden decoys, augmented by two or 
three live ones. In river shooting, one 
should anchor the decoys off the lower 


























**The autumn fishing will be found in the quiet pools around the wing dams ' 





aright. The autumn fishing will be 
found in deep quiet nooks under over- 
hanging banks, in the pools around the 
wing dams, and in the deep inside curves 
of winding bayous. The minnow and 
spoon hook will be found the best baits 
and will catch black bass, pickerel and 
crappie in generous quantity. When 
these lures fail, a frog or piece of pork 
rind will attract attention, and then one 
can catch a cricket chirping about camp 
or a woods mouse in some brush pile. 
The fishing is generally good all day at 


end of some island or towhead in mid- 
stream and build his blind on the point. 
Thus located, ducks flying up or down- 
stream can see the decoys from a great 
distance, while the splashing and calling 
of the live ones will prove a temptation 
hard for any duck to pass up, no matter 
what his degree of education on choke 
bores and smokeless powders. There 
should be two in the blind: one to go 
after the ducks when killed or wounded, 
as the current soon carries them away; 
the other should attend to the killing and 
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the occupations should be changed at 
times, so as to give each shooter a slfow 
at the game. In the lakes the method 
should be the same, only one should shoot 
from the main land, while, the water be- 
ing currentless, you can let the ‘kill float 
until you are ready to return to camp. 
If your flock of wooden decoys are not 
large enough to suit, you can use the dead 
ducks for decoys by propping their heads 
with small sticks, and they are no slouch 
of a decoy when so placed by a practiced 
hand. Before choosing a lake, watch it 
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rifle, fill your pipe, light the tobacco, sit 
down on a log in the oak or hickory 
timber near shore in the morning or eve- 
ning and exercise patience. You will 
not have long to wait, and by use of your 
eyes and ears will see many things that 
are not told in the books. 

The pheasant will be found in wooded 
ravines and tangled thickets along the 
river where wild grapes and_ berries 
abound. They are not abundant but one 
or two brought down during the trip will 
add a sauce that only can be compared 











‘*Fortunate indeed is the sportsman who is on the spot at the right time."’ 





for a couple of days and note if any wild- 
fowl are using there; if not, hunt around 
until you do find the lake they are fre- 
quenting and get busy. The shooting 
will be done mornings and evenings, as 
few birds will be found moving at mid- 
day, and keep a few shells loaded for 
geese and cranes, as they will show up 
every now and then when the duck 
season is on. 

For squirrels, all you need is a rifle, 
pipe, tobacco and patience. Load your 


to the killing of a brace of woodcock. 
There is so much satisfaction in tumbling 
a well-centered pheasant or woodcock 
that the average sportsman is pleased be- 
yond expression to be able to say he had 
a mess of either of those birds while in 
camp. 

The bottomlands are the favorite home 
of the jack-snipe and every fall he stops 
with us—sometimes only for a day, then 
for two or three days, and again for a 
week or two—and fortunate is the sports- 
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man who is on the spot at the right time, 
with the right gun and right load. It 
requires hip rubbers, a lot of purpose and 
untold energy to tramp the bottomlands 
all day after snipe; but they are there, 
the ground is free and you are a sports- 
man and cannot resist. 
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Such are the fruits of autumn—the 
time of harvest—offered to him who gar- 
ners along the Northern Mississippi at 
this season. And then, to follow all this, 
comes merry Bob White. But of that 
more anon. 


A MAN WORTH WHILE. 


By HARRY B. TEDROW. 


TANDING today before Denver’s 
beautiful Museum of Natural His- 
tory, I thought of Edwin Carter 

and of one summer day in his mountain 
home when he said to me, “ If my collec- 
tion does go to Denver, it must be placed 
out in the park, where there are trees and 
grass and blue sky and fresh air.” His 
collection came to Denver and the condi- 
tion was fulfilled. The building (not a 
foundation stone of which he lived to 
see) stands upon the highest point in the 
Park, with acres of grass, trees and flow- 
ers and a body of water of no mean pro- 
portions before it, and from the wide 
steps leading up to the main entrance is 
a magnificent panorama of the moun- 
tains where Carter spent the most of his 
useful life. 

There was another wish which he ex- 
pressed to me on that same day—so far 
as I know, the only really strong desire 
he had in the matter, except the one in- 
flexible purpose that his collection should 
never pass outside the limits of Colorado. 
This wish was that the museum should 
not bear his name. In this, his preference 
has not been respected, for the Carter 
Museum it is and will always be. He had 
labored all his days to make a complete 
collection of specimens of the fauna of 
Colorado as it existed when the white 
man came, and was willing, nay anxious, 
that no emphasis should be placed upon 
his own name in connection with the 
glorious result. His modesty is unparal- 
leled among men of real achievement, 
as all who were honored in his acquaint- 


ance well know. And yet, as to the 
particular point of a name for the insti- 
tution, I prefer to accept his own ex- 
planation rather than the commendable 
one of modesty, because to me it dis- 
closes a still greater character. There 
is something weightier than modesty, 
even in these days, when institutions are 
named for men who endow them with 
millions. 

Edwin Carter was possessed with an 
Idea. He was permeated with it through 
and through. He dreamt of an institu- 
tion of such magnitude that his own col- 
lection, complete as it is, would be but 
a single department, so he told me. He 
hoped that his: life work would prove the 
nucleus for this, and, when established, 
he would not, if living, protest against 
his name being attached to his own little 
corner, as he put it, although this was 
of no particular moment to him. He was 
indifferent to fame. And yet he was 
brim full of sentiment. The only reason 
I recall why he insisted upon his collec- 
tion’s being placed in the Park, was 
that the surroundings were the most 
natural ones and his specimens would be 
more at home there, and he loved them. 
His specimens were his children. The 
enormous bear which, standing erect, 
overtops the tallest man; the buffalo, 
over whose shoulder a six-footer can 
barely peep, and which he believed was 
the largest mounted specimen of its kind 
in existence; the bird not larger than 
a walnut—the only one of its species ever 
seen in the Rockies ; the wolves, the deer, 














A MAN 


the elk, the snow-shoe rabbits, the gor- 
geous wild-turkey gobbler, the hundreds 
of specimens—and of every species he 
took a pair at least in each season, to 
show their varying coats—were each and 
all individually dear to him. Not one 
but had a history of its own. 

It was better, in his belief, in the 
cause of science, to kill and mount the 
skins in an intelligent manner than to 
keep the living animal in a tortured cap- 
tivity. I recall his speaking most feel- 
ingly of bears kept in pits in zodlogical 
gardens, where the hot sun beats down 
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ings, cooped within a box not large 
enough to admit of movement without 
contact on every side, panting from heat 
and pestered with flies, would have 
grieved him to the soul. The ceaseless 
pace of others, back and forth, behind 
the bars, with their never-ending hope 
of escape, would have haunted him. 

It takes no effort to conceive of the 
kindly pity the early Coloradoans gave 
Edwin Carter. While they rushed from 
gulch to gulch and stampeded from camp 
to camp, in search of gold, and washed 
in the creek beds and blasted on the 
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upon them and heats the hard floor and 
walls of cement from which there is 
no escape—especially severe upon the 
bear, he explained, because its nature 
causes it in its native state to seek refuge 
from the sun down in the cold recesses 
of rocks. Here was a man, although 
with a heart susceptible to the delights 
of childhood, whom it would have been 
cruel to have taken inside the menagerie 
tent of a circus. The sight of animals, 


whose very existence cries: out for free- 
dom of action and different surround- 





mountainside, he searched for birds and 
animals for his collection. Such a use- 
less, simple life !—especially so with such 
opportunities for wealth on every hand. 
While others tramped the hills for out- 
croppings of mineral, he hunted speci- 
mens. He was not wholly insensible to 
mining excitement nor immune from the 
prevalent contagion, but the passion for 
money was not his. If so, he would have 
accepted Andrew Carnegie’s magnificent 
offer for his collection, instead of refus- 
ing it. Carnegie’s fabulous wealth could 
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not remove it from the Centennial State, 
notwithstanding its owner was a poor 
man. And so throughout his prime and 
long into old age and to the day of his 
death Edwin Carter devoted himself to 
his Idea. Those who pitied his lack of 
enterprise in not staking mining claims 
and those who scorned his pursuit of 
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skin hunting have gone their ways—a 
few with the coveted metal; most with- 
out it. And he, too, has gone. And 
the traces they have left behind are en- 
tirely faded out, and the traces he 
has left grow constantly brighter and 
brighter. And the reason is, he forgot 
himself. 


ANOTHER CAMPAIGN AT WATERLOO. 


By CHARLES FLETCHER ALLEN. 


S the summer wanes and the nights 
dispute the reign of the sun that 
has been with us early and late; 

when the bobolinks and the mourning 
doves begin to fly in flocks, and the 
small boy looks askew at the calendar 
with gloomy forebodings of returning 
days of school, it is with delight that we 
hear again the voices and see the pleas- 
ant faces of our homing friends. There 
are days goneby when we have been 
together into the sacred places of the 
mountains, where the Great Spirit knew 
us for his children, and we worshipped, 
however unwittingly, at Nature’s altar, 
whose shrines are set in the quiet places 
of the wilderness or the palm-decked 
Islands of the Sea, whose creed is first in 
the hearts of men, whose temple ig the 
starry sky. 

Early in June a party left Denver for 


Waterloo, Iowa, in Black Hawk County 
—one of the most eager, piscatorially, 
being our young friend Ben Williams, 
who held the record for the largest rain- 
bow caught by one of our Sports AFIELD 
expeditions (on the Gunnison, in 190). 

Fishing at Waterloo is not the same 
as in Colorado, and the young man who 
can be whirled to the river’s banks in a 
6-cylinder Thomas Flyer, and in the 
company of two of Iowa’s fair daughters, 
and still hold the record for the best fish 
taken from the Cedar River in 1908, is 
entitled to a medal and to the commen- 
dations of all readers of Sports AFIELD. 

The black bass taken by him in June 
weighed 5 lbs. and was 22 inches long, 
and is a hard one to beat; the others of 
the party were not always sure to be 
fishing; there are Kodaks in existence 
which tell stories of affinities, hand-hold- 























A FIVE-POUND LAFGE-MlUTH BASS. Taken with Minnow from Cedar River, Iowa, 
in Season of 1908. Caught by J. Ben Williams. 
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ture herewith, 
who shall dis- 
pute the possi- 
bilities for enjoy- 
ment in the com- 
panionship of 
such a bunch of 
friends? This 
scene was at The 
Bluffs, half-way 
between Water- 
loo -and Cedar 
Falls—one of 
the most beauti- 
ful places on the 
river. Near the place where the group 
stands is a high place above the stream, 
from which you can look 500 feet down 
and miles away. Perhaps, in his bitter- 
ness of spirit, here stood Black Hawk in 
the day of which he said, when a captive 
and bereft of hope: ‘I saw my evil day 
at hand. The sun rose dim on us in the 
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FLOWERS BEFORE FISHES. 


morning, and at 
night it sank in 
a dark cloud and 
looked like a ball 
of fire. That was 
the last sun that 
shone on Black 
Hawk;; his heart 
is dead and no 
longer beats in 
his bosom.”’ 

It requires no 
romanticism of 
temperament to 
realize the sor- 
row of the red 
man when the 
quit-claim of the 
Sacs and Foxes 
had been upheld 
by the Court of 


War. His home 
was no more his 
own, and with 


his children he turned sadly to the West, 
hearing, as he hurried on, the steady 
sweep of Civilization that covered his 
trail and bade him not to rest. Let us 
think of these men who were in these 
beauty spots from time untold, as we 
look across yellow fields from palatial 
electric cars. It will add to the benefi- 
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cence of Nature's influence if something 
of sympathy fills our souls for the men 
who fought—as the wild Batavians fought 
the Roman hosts—for their native land. 

When they had caught all the unwise 
fish in the Cedar River, our party sought 
new waters in which to make new records 
for the year and after a short trip found 
themselves at Lake Washington, Minn. 
To describe any of Minnesota’s lakes 
would be a waste of time; to even say 
where any particular lake may be is only 
to create confusion. Even as there are 
everywhere Clear Creeks, Deer Creeks, 
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places of the Continental Divide there 
are little lakes where a largé yellow, un- 
handsome lily grows; but the waxen 
purity of the beautiful water lily of lower 
altitudes will not blossom where a taint 
of alkali exists. 

At Lake Washington the party cap- 
tured all kinds of fish, to the number of 
500 or more, and still Ben Williams it 
was who captured the records. A 7- 
pound pike, 2-pound crappie and a 1- 
pound sunfish were the best caught of 
their kinds. Some of the sheepsheads 
were splendid specimens and showed the 








MICKEY HAS HEARD ENOUGH. 





Willow Creeks and so forth and so on, 
there are many Lakes Washington and 
George. Here there were the two to- 
gether, each with different attractions; 
for when the ladies, straying about the 
smaller one (Lake George) saw it covered 
with white and yellow water-lilies, they 
cast away their rods and went in for the 
flowers; with the boatman’s aid they 
hooked up from the bottom of the lake 
the long stems of these beautiful blos- 
soms and reveled and robed themselves 
in their royal draperies. We think of 
the lilies—Oh! so often, in Colorado— 
but never see them there. In the high 


fighting qualities that have given them 
the name of Silver Bass. 

When the last line was reeled home 
and the rods were in their cases for 
another year, what stories yet untold 
were listened to! such fish as had broken 
the tackle and escaped, to spread terror 
among their brethren! Every one had 
something to add to the wonders of the 
trip, and when at last no more was to be 
said, and History and Imagination af- 
forrded nothing to talk about, then was 
it first noticed that Mickey—the dumb 
companion and worshipful slave of Mr. 
Kingsley of Waterloo—had disappeared: 
































THE PROPAGATION OF GAME BIRDS. 


He was found at last, tired out with 
stories, and in a blissful state of rest. 
More happy days like thése we wish 
for these and all our friends. When 
they stand once more in the market place 
or tread the merry-go-round of the social 
season, may the spell of the quiet waters 
and the gleam of the lilies, the whisper- 
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ing of the summer in the wilderness, the 
songs of birds and all the joy of primitive 
life be with them, like guardian spirits— 
filling the soul with peace and drowning 
the discords that so often creep in at the 
windows of the dwellers in great cities 
and in splendid homes. 


THE PROPAGATION OF GAME BIRDS. 


By LON DINSMORE. 





VISIT to the Wal- 
lace Evans Game 
Propagating Farm at 
Oak Park, Illinois, 
demonstrates the fact 
that the propagation 
of game birds is no 
experiment. This 
farm of 160 acres is 
located at Leyden, on 
the bank of the Des 
Plaines River, 4 miles 
from Oak Park and 
15 miles from the 
center of Chicago; an 
ideal location with up- 
land and_ lowland, 
field and forest, a 
Duck Pond covering 
fifteen acres, houses 
for game keeper and 
assistants—all under the personal super- 
vision of Wallace Evans, an indefati- 
gable worker, who for several years had 
charge of the live game bird department 
of the International Forest, Fish and 
Game Association and also ‘furnished 
the game birds and arranged the ex- 
hibits at the Sportsman’s Shows held by 
these associations in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. The original stock 
of pheasants, also the plans for the 
breeding pens, coops, vermin traps, etc., 
for the State Game Farm of Illinois 
(which is one of the most successful 
game farms in this country) were fur- 
nished by Evans, also the original stock 














of pheasants and eggs for the State of 
Minnesota; the State of Massachusetts 
is one of his patrons and the Game Com- 
missioners of the various States have 
shown much interest in this institution. 
An enthusiastic student of Nature, Wal- 
lace Evans may well feel satisfied with 
his success along his chosen line and the 
fact that his game farm is the largest 
in the world. 

The breeding of pheasants, wild ducks 
and other game birds is not a passing 
fad, but is each year becoming more 
popular with men of science as well as 
sportsmen. It is profitable and requires 
comparatively. limited experience, when 
the breeding stock is right; this is true 
of game birds as well as poultry. The 
propagation of game birds in captivity 
is encouraged by the United States Gov- 
ernment, as well as other principal for- 
eign Governments, and is endorsed by 
the most eminent zodlogists. 

At the Wallace Evans game farm the 
various fields or yards are surrounded 
by an 8-foot wire fence, about 80 acres 
being enclosed—over half a million feet 
of wire netting being used for this pur- 
pose. The annual output of English 
pheasants is from 4,500 to 5,000. These 
are shipped to different States for stock- 
ing purposes and are exhibited at the 
different sportsmen’s shows throughout 
the country. The breeders are imported 
from England and Antwerp, Belgium, 
and are selected stock. Hens are used as 
foster mothers, the Plymouth Rock being 
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found the most suitable for hatching and 
rearing the young. The view at feeding 
time is one never to he forgotten. The 
young pheasants, accompanied by their 
foster-mother “chaperones,” leave the 
tall grass and gather at the festive board 
—for the time at least forgetting their 
native wildness. Between meals a walk 
through the fields which compose the 
various yards or runs, is attended by con- 
stant surprises—birds, birds, birds and 
still more birds, until one can readily 
believe that their total even exceeds the 
number stated. 

The breeding of pheasants will no 
doubt prove more fascinating and profit- 
able than the breeding of high-class 
poultry. What could be more interesting 
for the owner of a country estate than 
to have his own game preserve, well 
stocked with the kingly English pheas- 
ant? while the estate which has a small 
pond or pool of water, even though it 
may not exceed 50 feet in diameter, is 
well equipped for the raising of wild 
fowl. 

Imported English pheasants are not 
likely to breed for a year after their 
arrival, the ocean voyage tending to up- 
set the breeding impulse ; the climate and 
feeding corditions of the British Isles 
are unlike those of the United States 
and a large percentage sicken and die 
before maturity. Mr. Evans has made 
an exhaustive study of the English 
pheasant under widely varying condi- 
tions, and his practical advice should be 
of great value to prospective breeders. 

If properly liberated, under suitable 
conditions, English pheasants of good 
stock will breed freely almost anywhere 
in the United States. The demand for 
the aviary varieties—éincluding the 
Golden, Silver, Reeves, Lady Amherst, 
Elliot and Green Japanese — comes 
mainly from owners of country estates 
(who appreciate these beautiful birds 
with their gorgeous plumage) and from 
zoological and natural history gardens, 
parks and from taxidermists. The plum- 
age is also largely used for the adorn- 
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ment of the 
fairest. ° 

While the various States are doing 
good work in the propagation of game 
birds in captivity, there is no doubt that 
the time is not far distant when sports- 
men in different localities will take con- 
certed action and by establishing game 
preserves under the care of competent 
men and by assisting in the enforcement 
of proper game laws under State super- 
vision, will not be forced to seek far and 
wide for the sport which is now Alas! 
rapidly disappearing. Worn-out farms 
which are practically valueless. can be 
used most advantageously for the propa- 
gation of the English pheasant. And 
now a few words about the various 
pheasants raised at the Evans farm. 

The English ring-neck pheasant is the 
common pheasant of China—often mis- 
called Mongolian by amateur breeders. 
These birds are among the most beauti- 
fully marked of the entire pheasant fam- 
ily. They are very hardy and can be 
kept out in the open field without injury 
during the coldest weather—their only 
protection being the snow-drifts or the 
wind-breaks formed by corn stalks. They 
are very prolific, a single hen in captivity 
laying from 50 to 75 eggs in a season; 
the young are comparatively easy to 
raise. The English pheasant is capable 
of taking the place of the grouse and 
other native game birds which are so 
rapidly disappearing in our own coun- 
try. When the young pheasants are 
raised naturally by the proper breeding 
stock in the open, on a game preserve, 
they will become wild and cunning enough 
to tax the skill of the best trained dogs. 
In flight they present a difficult mark for 
even the crack shot. If properly planted, 
pheasants will return to the section where 
they were raised, even to a most sur- 
prising degree, and will breed there each 
year under their owner’s observation. 

The golden pheasant is the most beau- 
tiful of all. It was early introduced from 
China—its native country—and is espe- 
cially adapted for the aviary; it breeds 


‘picture hat” of America’s 























ENGLISH PHEASANTS.——Their First Breakfast in the Snow. Cops right 1907. 
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readily in confinement and the young are 
not difficult to raise; with their brilliant 
plumage they may well be termed “ liv- 
ing sunbeams.” 

As an ornament for the aviary, the 
Lady Amherst pheasant cannot be sur- 
passed. In some respects this bird is 
even more beautiful than the golden 
variety, although the coloring is entirely 
different and the tail feathers somewhat 
longer. The Lady Ambherst is well 
adapted to even the coldest parts of the 
United States, requiring little if any shel- 
ter during zero weather. The Evans 
flock of Lady Amhersts are pure bred, 
with no inter-mixture, and it is doubtful 
if there is anywhere in the world another 
flock in captivity that equals it. 

One of the largest of the long-tail 
species is the Reeves pheasant—remark- 
able not only for richness of coloration, 
but for the great length of its central tail 
feathers, which sometimes reach to 
nearly five feet. The young are very 
hardy and easy to raise and the matured 
birds stand the coldest weather without 
injury. They are majestic in bearing 
and when on the wing may well be 
termed the meteors of the pheasant fam- 
ily. 
Graceful and proud in carriage, of 
most beautiful plumage and very desir- 
able for aviaries, the silver pheasant at 
once attracts both the fancier and the 
sportsman. These birds are easily do- 
mesticated and breed very freely in cap- 
tivity. 

The Elliot pheasant is one of the 
grandest of the true pheasant family, 
being named in honor of the greatest 
living authority on pheasants. At the 
Evans farm are two volumes by this 
author, containing about 75 of the most 
superb paintings of the different varieties 
of pheasants, 18 by 24 inches in size. So 
valuable are these books that a fire-proof 
vault will be built upon the Evans farm 
for their safe keeping. 

A beautiful bird, with bright greenish- 
blue plumage, is the green Japanese 
pheasant—one of the hardiest of the 
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pheasant family. He is slightly smaller 
than the English pheasant, but their rich 
iridescent colorings more than offset the 
difference in size. They inter-breed 
freely with the English ring-neck and 
the result is very beautiful. 

At the Evans farm all water is pumped 
by electricity, generated on the farm; 
there is also an electric lighting system 
and power plant for grinding feed—an 
important item when one stops to con- 
sider the fact that there are from 6,000 
to 7,000 birds within the enclosure, to 
say nothing of the attendant foster moth- 
ers. Large quantities of the Evans spe- 
cial feed is also shipped to various sec- 
tions where wild game.birds are being 
propagated. : 

In addition to the pheasant family 
already mentioned, the Evans’ farm 
raises a large variety of wild fowl— 
including mallards, wood ducks, teal and 
widgeon, as well as Canadian, white- 
fronted, and snow geese, black brant and 
Egyptian geese. 

The duck family are of course well 
known to all our readers, so that a de- 
tailed description would be superfluous ; 
but the wood ducks are of such sur- 
passing beauty that I must give them a 
few lines. 

The male wood duck is without ques- 
tion our most beautiful American water 
fowl, having in full plumage a crest or 
plume, an intensely dark blue and glossy 
body, with a narrow stripe of white out- 
lining shoulders and crest. They are 
easily domesticated and are much sought 
for parks and private estates. 

The Mandarin is the “sacred duck” 
of China. He is of a reddish chocolate 
color, quaintly marked with white, and 
has a peculiar ruff or tippet, giving him 
rare distinction. The Mandarin and 


wood duck are long-lived and hardy and 
are the show birds of the duck family. 
In the water family at the Evans farm 
the average output will approximate 
1,000 birds per season. 
Among the ducks which should espe- 
cially interest our readers are the grey 





























YOUNG GOLDEN AND AMHERST PHEASANTS FEEDING. Copyright 1907. 
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Our Handsomest American Water Fowl. 


WOOD DUCKS. 
‘‘The wood duck is easily domesticated and is much in demand for parks and private estates.’’ 


Copyright 1907. 
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call ducks. These ducks are much 
smaller than the wild. mallard. They 
have a very clear, loud voice and call 
down the wild birds in a most persistent 
and remarkable manner—nearly every 
variety of wild duck responding to their 
call. They should prove an important 
adjunct to the hunter or gun club-and 
can be used most effectively in con- 
junction with wooden or other artificial 
decoys. 

That the wild duck, not in captivity, 
is easily tempted to alight, was made evi- 
dent during one of my visits, when a 
flock of stragglers, uncertain as to Chi- 
cago’s weather conditions, came to a 
stop in the Evans pond and quickly fra- 
ternized with their captive fellow-kind, 
who were at least more fortunate in the 
matter of regular meals. 

I last visited the farm on a hazy Sep- 
tember afternoon, and what with the 
Quack! quack! quack! of the ducks and 
other wild-fowl voices, it was easy to be- 
lieve one’s self far afield in the sloughs 
of Minnesota or the vast wheat stubbles 
of North Dakota. 

The future of the English pheasant 
may well be looked forward to with inter- 
est. Compared with the raising of high- 
class poultry, the proposition seems about 
as follows: Chickens must be housed. 
The English pheasant requires no house, 
lives in the open, eats less than the 
chicken, and brings a_ considerably 
higher price—as witness: 





Chickens sell at approximately 50 cents 
each; whereas English pheasants bring about 
$3 each. 

Lady Amherst, Reeves, and green Japanese 
pheasants bring from $10 to $15 each. 

Golden or silver pheasants, from $5 to $10 
each. 

Best of all, the demand far exceeds the 
supply. 


The Wallace Evans farm is certainly 
doing good work, and any of our readers 
who are interested in game birds and 
their propagation should send for cata- 
logue and full details, which will be 
found most complete and interesting— 
the book being a marvel of the printer’s 
art, with elegant color-plate illustrations. 





























A FROSTY OCTOBER MORNING.——Wild Geese Taking a Sun Bath. Copyright 1907. 
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YES—IVE DONE IT. 





In Reply to Dr. J. R. Hollister’s Poem “‘ Did You?” 
in the September Issue. 


You just know it!—I’ve been hunting 
In the autumn of the year— 
Hunting for the big, fat mallard, 
And the partridge and the deer. 


And I’ve squatted near that rat house, 
In the old dry rushes hid, 

While the wind with many voices 
Sang its carols round my ‘“‘lid.”’ 


And I’ve waited and I’ve listened 
For that sweetly sounding note 
That the daddy of the mallards 
Makes some place down in his throat. 


And at last, when ’bout discouraged 
And my feet had gone to sleep, 

I have seen the birds a-coming, 
Sailing in through snow and sleet. 


And I’ve shot both barrels at them 

And I’ve missed the whole blame bunch ; 
Then I’ve wished for some kind fellow 

To hit me an awful punch. 


And I s’pose I’ve told the fellows, 
When I got back to the town, 

That it must have been a hundred 
Pretty duckies I shot down. 


Brother Dentist, now I’ve ’fessed up; 
And, since we both agree, 
Don’t you think that you had better 
Come right here and hunt with me? 
Kalkaska, Mich. C P. HeNpricks, D.D.S. 


IN THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN WOODS, 





During the past decade no winter was 
as easy on the deer as was our last one 
(1907-08). The deep snows did not 
come until about March 1; whereas 
they usually come in December when 
the deer take refuge (or yard, as the 
saying is) in the evergreen swamps, 
where the only sustenance available is 
the evergreen brush and moss, and that 
too—all too soon—grows scant. But 
last December, January and February 
the deer roamed the hardwood ridges 
and the old pine choppings and slash- 
ings, where they browsed on the twigs 
and buds of deciduous trees and shrubs, 
and what little snow there was was no 
impediment for them in getting at ground 
food. The pine choppings and slash- 
ings are good feeding country for deer, 
because they contain so much young- 
growth poplar and wild cherry; in the 
hardwood ridges they get the hazel 
brush. In the country contiguous to 
our rivers (namely, the Michigamme, 
Deer, Hemlock, Paint, Pike, Mitchigan, 
Fence, Brulé, etc.) the deer are diminish- 
ing every year—newspaper information 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Deer 
hunting is the typical sport of your 
Upper Michigan hunter, and that, with 
the annual pursuit by outside hunters 
and the devastations of the big timber 
wolves, is the cause of this gradual de- 
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crease. I firmly believe that in another 
decade deer will be so scarce up here 
and possessed of such great sagacity and 
wariness that it will not be worth while 
to hunt them, unless a man have a 
month at his disposal. 

Wolves are not on the increase—that 
is, not in the Michigamme, Deer and 
Fence River country. The sagacity, 
strength and sense of smell of the timber 
wolf is wonderful and astonishing in the 
extreme. There was a time when they 
could be killed with strychnine but they 
are too wise now to touch poisoned bait 
and disdain the most skillful methods 
and devices of trapping known to strate- 
gic old trappers. In regard to sense of 
smell and sagacity, the wolf has no 
superior. I know some of the best trap- 
pers in Michigan and can say that they 
average only about 3 or 4 wolves a year. 
Last June we followed the trail of a wolf 
that was caught in a steel trap, set by 
an old trapper named Parks. It was in 
an old pine chopping (that is, land on 
which the pine had been cut down) 
where logs and windfalls lay in wild 
confusion, together with shrubbery and 
the usual growth of poplar and wild 
cherry which always succeed the cutting 
of pine. A piece of hardwood 2 ft. long 
and weighing about 30 lbs. was fastened 
to the chain of the trap to act as a clog. 


After the frantic struggle that ensued. 


when the trap closed on his paw, the 
wolf made a bee-line for the nearest 
cover. The clog struck the ground 
only about every 25 or 30 ft., so the rate 
of speed at which he traveled is a matter 
of conjecture. Logs weighing from 100 
to 600 lbs. on which the clog caught 
were displaced and in some cases dragged 
and rolled 3 ft. from their original posi- 
tion. Saplings an inch in diameter were 
torn out of the ground. If you are in 
doubt as to the amount of strength 
necessary to yank out a sapling an inch 
through, ¢ry zt the next time you’re out 
in the woods. I have in my den a piece 
of a wild-cherry tree as a souvenir of the 
occasion. It was a tree almost 2 inches 


in diameter, on which the clog and chain 
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caught and became securely fastened. 
Surrounding this tree there was every 
indication of powerful pulling but the 
roots were deep and held fast to the 
earth. When the wolf found that he 
could not free himself by pulling, he 
circumvented the difficulty by chewing 
off the tree. This piece of wood is fear- 
fully lacerated and has teeth-holes 3/’s 
of an inch deep, showing the ferocity 
and incredible power of jaw of these 
forest marauders. People who do not 
know the woods are under the impres- 
sion that wolves run in “packs” up 
here. This is an erroneous idea. The 
packs number from 2 to 3 and 3 to 5 
(rarely over 5). Three or four wolves, 
however, can make enough varied howl- 
ing to make a novice think there are 15. 

The beaver situation is in a critical 
condition. If it were not for the greed 
of the trappers, beavers would rapidly 
increase in numbers but as it is they are 
doomed to extinction. According to the 
game law, the beaver is protected for a 
few years to come but there might as 
well be no law, for all the protection the 
beaver gets. Whenever a beaver colony 
is discovered by a trapper, the place is 
watched with the greatest secrecy until 
the fur is prime, when every effort is 
made to trap them and this is accom- 
plished with no small amount of success. 
We read in the newspapers and sporting 
magazines that beaver are growing 
plentiful, but this is not so. 

The spring and subsequent conditions 
have been very favorable for grouse; so 
that some fine sport may be had this 
coming October. Foxes and wild-cats 
are plentiful and there is no doubt but 
that they kill many grouse every year. 
But the worst enemy, aside from the 
hunter, that the grouse has is the hawk. 

My Brother and I spend a week on 
Fence River every June. We were there 
last June and caught all the trout we 
could eat. We could have taken 100 
every day but that sort of fishing never 
was in our line; there are enough other 
fishermen (?) who do that sort of fishing. 
Fence River doesn’t sound like the 
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name of a wilderness river—does it? 
But What’s in a name? I want to say 
that to the man who wants to catch big 
trout or little trout and who likes the 
primitive and picturesque in Nature, 
Fence River means everything. 
Menominee, Mich. J. A. BotTKoL. 





A DAY’S HUNT IN VERMONT. 





As there seems to be very little writ- 
ten on hunting in Vermont, I will en- 
deavor to describe a very enjoyable day 
spent in the old Green Mountain State. 
I seldom use a shotgun, but pin my faith 
to a Winchester .32 Special, using the 
full metal- patched bullets for small game. 
When hunting grouse with a rifle, a 
good dog is a very desirable companion, 
and to my mind Skip is as good as the 
best—though not highly bred, being 
part Cocker Spaniel and the rest just 
plain dog, but he will run a rabbit or 
tree a partridge to perfection. 

On.the day I am now thinking of, we 
started shortly after sunrise—just Skip 
andI, It was a perfect October morn- 
ing, just cool enough to make walking 
pleasant, and as we paused a moment 
on the top of a hill I recalled the words 
of the poet: 


“Oh! suns and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June together: 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 
October’s bright blue weather !”’ 


Going down this hill, we entered a 
patch of woodland and the command 
“Hunt ’em up!” sent Skip bounding off 
among the trees and in a short time his 
bark was heard, telling me he had treed 
a partridge. Approaching quietly, I saw 
him under a low, bushy spruce, with the 
bird about 15 feet from the ground and 
one foot from the tree trunk. I raised 
my rifle, and when the bird held its head 
quiet for a moment—Bang!—and Mr. 
Grouse, minus a head, descended to the 
earth, to be brought to me by Skip who 
was, I think, more pleased than I. Soon 
after shooting the partridge, we entered 
a patch of hardwood, and, thinking the 
chances for grey squirrels better than 
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those for partridges, I called Skip to 
heel and made my way as quietly as 
possible nearly to the next clearing, 
when I heard the bark of a “grey” and 
caught a glimpse of him as he ran along 
an old wall; but he was out of sight be- 
fore I could shoot, and, looking over the 
wall, I saw something that made me for- 
get squirrels. 

Over an old stump, not 10 rods away, 
I could see a pair of ears, and, stepping 
on an old log, could see the head which 
was the property of a fox who was 
watching for mice; but a metal- patched 
bullet finished him on the spot and as 
the fur was quite good I removed it. 
After which we headed for Blue Moun- 
tain, two miles to the north, and when 
about half-way there shot at another fox 
on the trot, which I missed. 

Reaching the top of the mountain 
about 11:30, I decided to eat my lunch 
there and at the same time enjoy the 
magnificent view obtained from that 
point. Almost at our feet lay an excel- 
lent farming country, with the Connecti- 
cut River a little farther away and the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire in 
the background; but you may be sure 
all this did not make me forget to share 
my lunch with Skip, who soon devoured 
his share, and, not caring particularly 
for the landscape, amused himself with 
a porcupine, which he had cornered be- 
tween two ledges, but he was much too 
wise to touch it. 

About 1 o’clock I picked up the rifle, 
and, after dispatching the quill-pig, 
started down the north side of the 
mountain, and before reaching the clear- 
ing had shot two more partridges and 
picked quite a quantity of gum. 

We now swung to the east and after 
a walk of two miles came to the Symes 
Pond. On approaching the pond I 
noticed some ducks; but as they were 
too far away to shoot and were working 
toward us, we concealed ourselves be- 
hind an old log and waited. 

Now, for some people, waiting in such 
a place is very tiresome but I do not find 
it so; for, after keeping perfectly quiet 
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for a time, the wild creatures about seem 
to forget your presence and move about 
as though no human being were near, 
and watching them at their various 
works interests me greatly. The squir- 
tels in the beech at the right, a pair of 
woodpeckers in an old pine stub, and a 
muskrat paddling to and fro with mater- 
ial for its house, which is nearly com- 
pleted; but while I am observing these 
and planning for the muskrat’s capture 
when its fur is prime, Skip suddenly 
grows rigid, with his eyes glued to a 
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rises and after a couple of circles wings 
to the north. At my command “Go 
Fetch!” Skip hesitates a moment—for 
the water is very cold; then brings them 
to me one at a time and is duly praised 
and patted. 

As it is growing dusk we start for 
home, shooting a rabbit on the way— 
making in all three partridges, two 
ducks, a fox and a rabbit. Not a big 
bag, to be sure, but I am very well sat- 
isfied. W. Dustin WHITE. 

Ryegate, Vermont. 











AN OCTOBER 





MORNING AT GRASS LAKE, ILLINOIS.—Showing Emil Ladtkow 


and Arthur Hobhof. 





spot farther down the pond, and follow- 
ing his gaze I see a 9-point buck step 
from the bushes, sniff the air a moment, 
and, not catching our scent, take a long 
draught, turn and walk slowly into the 
woods. 

When the buck appeared, I instinct- 
ively cocked my rifle; but as it was the 
close season I did not shoot. 

But while all this is going on, What 
has become of the ducks? They are 
now quite near, and, taking a careful 
rest over the log, I wait until two are in 
line and fire. The flock, minus the two, 


AN ENTERPRISING SPORTSMAN. 





Charlie Sheldon of New York has just 
returned from a hunting trip in the in- 
terest of science. He was encamped 
above timber-line on Mount McKinley 
for several months. He offered his ser- 
vices to the U. S. Biological Survey five 
years ago and since that time has given 
most of the animals and birds secured to 
the Government. 

» In the course of a chat with the writer 
the other day, he said: “I have killed 
about 40 grizzlies and never have I seen 
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one of them that did not try to get away. 
I never had any thrilling escapes nor did 
a bear ever charge me. Bears are afraid 
of men and I have never seen any other 
kind. That might not sound like a good 
story but the fact is I have longed to 
meet a bear that would put up a fight. 
Then, again, I have never killed a bear 
that measured over 614 ft. I have heard 
of bears being larger than that but I 
have never seen one. I can take a bear 
skin and make it 12-feet long, but that 
would not only be stretching the skin but 
the truth, and I prefer the truth when it 
comes to my work—yes, my work or 
sport, whichever you wish to call it. 

“I spent a pleasant winter in the 
Tanana and I am bringing back many 
specimens of mammals, from the little 
wood mouse to the moose. I haven’t 
any big heads. They are what we call 
mature heads; in fact, all that I brought 
down were mature specimens. Nothing 
will be known as to whether I found any 
new species, until the Department ex- 
amines and compares them. 

“I got between 9 and Io grizzlies. 
The largest was 614 ft. long. We only 
measure the bear from the tip of the nose 
to the base of the tail, and all measure- 
ments are made when the animal, after 
being killed, is laid out on the level 
ground. It is very easy to get a 12-foot 
pelt out of a 6-foot bear, for few skins 
stretch so easily as a bear’s hide. I 
could have made some of mine large but 
preferred to be accurate. 

“The moose and other mammals killed 
or trapped were mature specimens. I 
could have killed many animals during 
my stay, but preferred to select only 
what I thought either big or fairly good 
specimens. I got many mountain sheep, 
but these too were the same as killed in 
other parts of Alaska.” 

When Mr. Sheldon first went into the 
McKinley District he chartered a steamer 
to carry his supplies up the Kantishna 
and then used pack horses to the head 
of the Toklat, where he established head- 
quarters. He had Kid Carstons—a 
noted guide of the Tanana—running be- 
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tween Fairbanks and his cabin all winter 
carrying in supplies and taking out pelts 
and specimens of game. During De- 
cember and January Mr. Sheldon made 
his way up the slopes of McKinley to see 
at what altitude sheep and other game 
roamed in mid-winter. He has traveled 
from Mexico to the Arctic circle and 
spent one summer at the head of the 
Pelly and McMillan Rivers in the Yukon 
with Selous, the great African hunter. 
Spokane, Wash. Avucust WoLrF. 





AN AUDUBON STORY. 





It is not generally remembered that 
the world-wide reputation of Audubon 
as a naturalist, incidentally, is due to his 
failure to establish himself permanently 
as a Missouri grocery merchant and 
dealer in the best brands of Kentucky 
whiskey. In 1810 he and Ferdinand 
Rozier of Sainte Genevieve loaded a 
keelboat at Louisville, Ky., with 310 
barrels of whiskey and groceries and 
started down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to Ste. Genevieve to open a grocery 
store. The trip was made during the 
winter and the streams were so full of ice 
that the boat was drawn up against the 
bank and winter quarters were estab- 
lished just below Cape Girardeau. When 
Ste. Genevieve was reached, after the 
opening of navigation, the firm of Audu- 
bon & Rozier opened their store and did 
a prosperous business. But the business 
was done by Rozier; for Audubon pre- 
ferred the woods to the counter and de- 
voted more of his time to sketching and 
stuffing birds than he did to marketing 
the 310 barrels of good Kentucky Bour- 
bon or any other groceries. This led to 
a dissolution of the partnership. On 
April 11, 1811, Audubon, convinced of 
his unfitness for business, sold out to 
Rozier and took up the work for which 
he was better fitted than any one who 
had lived before, and from a fourth-rate 
grocer became the great ornithologist. 
The grocery business which Audubon 
abandoned grew until finally it extended 
throughout all of Upper Louisiana. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection, He is the only one that regards 
i fol him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a | 





the human being as his yp and foil 
natural desire to be useful to him. 








REMINISCENCES OF JACK. 





By Dz. W. D. JONES. 


T was on a cold December day in 
1897, upon my return from a quail 
hunt in the Platte Valley in Ne- 

braska, that I found Jack with his mate 
in a small box as they had been delivered 
at my house from the express office. As 
I tore a board from the top of the box, 
Jack looked up at me through the open- 
ing with his large brown honest and ex- 
pressive eyes, as much as to say: “I 
am here. Now what are you going to 
do with me?” The first thing was to 
take the little black fellow out and look 
him over and give him some food and 
place him in the kitchen for the night. 
I arose early the next morning to take 
stock of my new possession and to view 
the wreck of a once orderly kitchen. 
There was little left undisturbed that two 
active cocker puppies 7 months old could 
upset and tear to pieces, that had not re- 
ceived their undivided attention; but 
there was nothing to be read in those 
large brown eyes to suggest the authors 
of the crime. No further argument was 
necessary to convince me that two active 
healthy cocker spaniels were no orna- 
ments for a kitchen. So Jack and his 
mate were transported to the barn and 


the precaution taken to hang everything 
destructible out of the reach of these 
two young destroyers. In due time and 
after getting acquainted, Jack and his 
mate were taken to the office for a little 
change and diversion. This not only 
proved to be a very unwise but very un- 
profitable move on my part, as no sooner 
was I absent than the mischief com- 
menced. Books were unshelved, chewed 
and torn, the desk top raided and papers 
torn and scattered about. Taking an 
inventory, I found that some valuable 
works had been mutilated beyond any 
hope of restoration. After this episode 
I thought that I could get along with 
one dog, so Jack’s mate was given to a 
friend and deported to the country, where 
she had the wide fields at her disposal, 
in which she might work off any surplus 
energy that possessed her active little 
body. I immediately took Jack in hand 
and proceeded to try to bring him up in 
the way he should go. In spite of my 
efforts and good intentions, Jack often 
went wrong. He had an almost insati- 
able desire for retrieving, and the most 
painful part of this natural inclination 
was that he showed very poor taste in 
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the selection of material upon which to 


practice this canine instinct. It was a 
very common occurrence to come home 
in the evening and find the lawn littered 
with dead chickens, cats, boots, shoes 
and other articles too numerous to men- 
tion. I finally tired of this procedure on 
the part of my young and hopeful re- 
triever and would take article after article 
that he had brought into the yard and 
place it in his mouth and make him hold 
it and then lead him to the alley and 
drop it. It was not long until Jack de- 
sisted from this annoying practice of 
carrying rubbish into the yard, after he 
learned that he had to carry it out again. 
This procedure, however, proved very 
useful and instructive to Jack, as he 
learned to hold anything that was given 
him to carry until commanded to let it 
go. Jack often accompanied me on long 
drives. He had learned to sit up in the 
seat by my side and would often become 
excited over little birds that he saw as 
we drove along. Sometimes his excite- 
ment would overcome all fears of receiv- 
ing an injury from a fall, and, casting 
caution to the winds, he would jump 
from the seat over the buggy wheel after 
the tempting bird that happened to loiter 
too long by the roadside. The team 
being in motion, Jack often received 
some pretty hard falls after he struck the 
ground before gaining his feet. 

Jack’s first experience in the field was 
not a phenomenal success, so far as any 
practical education in retrieving was con- 
cerned, as he spent the greater part of 
the time quietly sleeping, in spite of the 
firing of several guns in his immediate 
vicinity. On this trip he learned two 
things that were quite important as 
primary lessons in his education—name- 
ly, that he was not going to be hurt by 
the noise of a gun and he also familiar- 
ized himself with the smell of ducks. 
This proved of material value to him a 
little over a year afterwards, when he was 
given his first lessons in practical work 
in the field. 

Selling my business in Nebraska, I 
moved to my present North Dakota 
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home and left Jack to the tender. care of 
my successor, who sent him to me early 
in the following year. After reaching 
this North Country, Jack was impelled 
by an inherently inquisitive nature to ex- 
plore the immediate neighborhood and 
make the acquaintance of its various 
canine inhabitants. He evidently suc- 
ceeded much better than he anticipated, 
as his appearance late that night, when 
he scratched at the office door for ad- 
mission, suggested that he had been the 
under dog in the fight. He never went 
out again at night alone to mix with the 
common curs of the town—his first ex- 
perience having taught him that there 
was no place like home. 

One nice September afternoon, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Jones, I took him to a 
nearby lake and gave him his first lesson 
in practical duck work. His mistress 
had shot a teal which had fallen in the 
tall grass by the lakeside and while we 
were searching diligently for the bird 
Jack was forgotten. Coming from the 
tangle of the undergrowth and following 
a path to the open, we were not a little 
surprised and elated to find Jack sitting 
at the end of the path, holding the teal 
in his mouth. After this little experi- 
ence I never had any difficulty in getting 
my birds, as Jack always took the initia- 
tive and got busy immediately on hear- 
ing the report of the gun. 

It always seemed a delight for Jack to 
retrieve all the ducks that fell to any 
number of guns. This gave me a great 
deal of trouble for a time, as he would 
leave me and seek out ducks for others 
shooting in the immediate vicinity and 
when I wanted the dog he was very like- 
ly elsewhere. I overcame this annoy- 
ance one evening by having some friends 
who were shooting near me take the dog 
in hand and severely punish him when 
he came to retrieve their ducks on hear- 
ing the report of their guns. Never after 
this experience did I have the least trou- 
ble from Jack’s deserting me on a pass 
or in the marsh (with one exception to 
be related subsequently). Many times, 


when out with me, this remarkable little 
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dog showed unusual keeness of nose and 
good sense. At one time, while shoot- 
ing with a friend in a barley field in the 
evening, this friend had winged two mal- 
lards which had fallen in the tall weeds 
and grass quite a distance from each 
other. At my suggestion he marked 
the places where the ducks had fallen 
and after it was quite dark we took the 
dog to the marked places and started 
him on the trail of the wounded birds. 
After a long chase, he finally secured 
them both. 

At another 
time, while 
shooting mal- 
lards in a stub- 
ble field, two 
were wing- 
tipped and fell 
about 100 yds. 
apart. Jack was 
sent out, and, as 
was his custom 
where two birds 
had fallen in the 
same direction, 
he carried the 
farther bird to 
the nearer one 
and tried to re- 
trieve them 
both; but the 
flopping and 
struggling birds 
were too much 
for him to man- 
age, so he held 
one in hismouth 
and placed his forepaws upon the other 
and thus held them both until I went to 
his assistance. 

Upon another occasion two of us were 
shooting on a pass in the evening. The 
flight was very rapid for about 30 minutes 
and all of our attention was taken up in 
loading and firing at the rapidly passing 
birds. The first two or three that fell I 
placed in a position about half-way be- 
tween us, as we were located on either 
side of the line of flight. At the con- 
clusion of the shoot we took stock and 
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had 33 birds—all nicely piled up together 
by little Jack. 

The unusual intelligence of this ob- 
serving little dog was one day shown in 
a most remarkable manner. Three of us 
were riding in a buggy and passed some 
shooters who were strangers both to 
Jack and ourselves. One of these shoot- 
ers was located on a hillside between two 
small lakes, commanding a pass between 
the lakes. As a flock flew over, this 
man shot and one of the birds separated 
from the flock 
and fell about a 
fourth of a mile 
up the road we 
were traveling 
| anga little 
| farther distant 
from the shoot- 
| ing party’s car- 
| riage. Being so 
| far away and 
| there being 
| plenty of birds,I 
| knew that none 
| of this party 
| would go to the 
| trouble of pick- 
| ing up the bird, 
and so sug- 
gested to my 
friends that we 
have Jack pick 
up the duck 
when we came 
to it and we 
would put it in 
thebuggy. Jack 
had seen the man shoot and watched the 
flight and fall of the bird and went direct- 
ly to it and picked it up. Did he bring 
it to us? Not on your life! In spite of 
all my calling, he turned back and ran 
directly to the rig we had passed and 
delivered the duck over to the rightful 
owners. To say the least, it was rather 
humiliating to have to drive back after 
the dog and take the silent rebuke his 
conduct so emphatically administered— 
and this in the presence of strangers to 
boot. My friends complimented us high- 
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ly on the honesty of Jack, but had no 
praise in this respect for his owner. 

Many times have I shot in marsh and 
at the pass with this little cocker as my 
sole companion and very rarely did I ever 
lose a bird that fell within retrieving dis- 
tance. He seemed to possess a judge- 
ment far superior to any hunter when a 
bird was severely body shot. I have 
seen him sit and watch a wounded bird 
in its long flight before going down and 
never stir. Again, when a bird was 
wounded, and when there seemed no 
good reason for his action, have I seen 
him bound away after the bird that to all 
appearances was fast getting out of his 
reach; but rarely did he fail in his cal- 
culations—bringing in the bird after a 
chase that would have wearied the strong- 
est man. 

Jack often proved a very useful errand 
boy, as many times have I sent him 
home from the office with the mail well 
wrapped up and he always delivered the 
package. I once sent him home with 
the mail and telephoned his mistress that 
the dog was coming with the mail, and 
she, being a little slow to look out for 
the messenger, when she opened the 
door found Jack holding the mail in his 
mouth and looking at the closed door. 
Again sending him home with a small 
pail with a package in it and he not re- 
ceiving the attention he thought his due, 
after scratching at the back door he would 
put the pail on the door sill, where it was 
found some time afterwards. 

When Jack wanted a drink of water 
he would take a position near the pump 
and then like a statue he would sit and 
look straight at that pump until some 
one divined his wishes and gave him the 
much-longed-for drink. He always 
seemed to feel very strongly his paternal 
responsibilities, being very cross when 
his progeny were young and helpless. 
More than once have I had to take him 
by the collar to prevent him biting a 
friend with whom he was well acquainted, 
when looking at a litter of very young 
puppies. He was the same when a little 
one came to our home and while his 
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young master was a few days old he 
would go to the crib and look at the 
youngster several times a day. He in- 
variably accompanied a visitor who came 
to look at the baby. If the caller ap- 
proached too near the crib, a low, men- 
acing growl was generally accepted as 
sufficient warning that it was time to re- 
tire, as Jack was no bluffer. While he 
was a little cross to adult strangers, I 
have never known him to show the least 
irritation toward a child, even though it 
were a total stranger to him. Many 
times have I seen his little master sit on 
him and pull his long black ears until he 
would cry with pain, but he never showed 
the least sign of anger. On the other 
hand, let an adult stranger become too 
familiar with him:and there was some- 
thing doing at once. A drunkard or an 
intoxicated person he abhorred and many 
a time have I seen him put frequenters 
of a “blind pig”’ to flight who came too 
near the rear of my office when making 
their frequent excursions to the bouting 
place in a nearby alley. 

Poor old Jack, as we called him and 
as he was so familiarly known, only lived 
five useful years, when he fell a victim to 
the poison fiend. We all felt his sad and 
cruel death most keenly; but, though 
we have had several dogs since his 
demise, we have never had nor do we 
ever expect to have another Jack. 


Devil's Lake, N. D. 





BEGINNING THE SEASON’S WORK. 





Before dogs are really required for 
prairie-chicken, grouse or quail shoot- 
ing, it is well to let their noses have a 
whiff of the birds, just to remind them 
what the scent is like. This is not diffi- 
cult to accomplish if one can find a few 
barren pairs, as such birds often run a 
long distance and then crouch, and in 
that way afford a dog excellent practice. 
It is not wise to give a youngster too: 
much of this sort of thing, because he 
becomes dejected at seeing the birds 
fly away and escape after he has skil- 
fully puzzled out their trail, but it will 
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not hurt an older dog. It serves to teach 
him exactly what he has to do and he 
will perform all the better. Many a 
retriever goes into the field at the open- 
ing of the shooting season and has never 
seen or smelt a partridge since the pre- 
vious Christmas. Is it not a wonder that 
he knows what game is? So many dog 
owners believe that when a dog has once 
been trained, everything has been accom- 
plished and they little understand that 
if he is to be kept at perfection the train- 
ing must be kept up all his life. Let 
neglect step in and the best dog is ruined. 

* DOGS’ FEET. 

“A dog’s feet play a very important 
part in his work, for he may possess an 
excellent nose, be in good condition 
physically, and yet, if his feet are not 
hard, he will be dreadfully handicapped. 
If the weather be dry during the com- 
mencement of the shooting season the 
ground is necessarily dry too and very 
trying to a dog with feet at all tender. 
We do not know anything more exact- 
ing to a dog’s feet than a closely shaven 
stubble, each straw of which is dry, firm, 
upright, and as sharp as a needle— 
although a field from which clover has 
been mown is almost as bad. “ Every- 
thing possible,” writes a well-known 
British sportsman in the London Shoot- 
ing Times, “ should be done to harden a 
dog’s feet before he is required for active 
work, and this can never be done if he 
is tied or confined to kennel or kept on 
soft turf. The animal requires a daily 
run on a hard road—preferably behind 
a bicycle—so that he will have to race 
along the middle of the road to keep up 
and cannot go on the turf at the side. 
He should not be taken too far at first, 
but the exercise must be maintained, if 
it is to have good effect. 


GETTING DOGS IN CONDITION. 


A great deal depends upon getting 
dogs in good condition, for an animal 
which has been neglected in this regard 
will give out before a day’s sport is half 
over. It says much for a trainer when he 
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appears in the field with his dogs in the 
pink of condition—coats glossy, eyes 
bright, and all evidently eager for work. 
Such a satisfactory state cannot be at- 
tained unless he knows how to treat them 
as regards food and exercise, and some 
knowledge of medicine is also requisite. 
The dogs which require most attention 
are pointers and setters, as the work 
they have to do is particularly hard. We 
often hear of hair being clipped from 
the feet of the latter, but this is Nature’s 
own protection, and it is sheer cruelty to 
rob the dog of it. Never mind if a 
little mud does clog the hair on a wet 
day; it can be washed off. 


—_— 


MY AIREDALE CHUMS. 








“A dog for a chum?” say you with 
elevated eyebrows and the symptoms of 
well-bred (?) disgust. 

“Yes—two dogs for chums,” I an- 
swer, and by saying “two dogs” I cre- 
ate interest; whereas, if I owned but a 
single dog, no great arousal of interest 
would be shown. 

“How big was Alexander, Pa, that 
people called him great?” asked the 
child, and when he found that Alexander 
was “ great” because he slaughtered his 
thousands on the battle-field, the child 
with true logic announces that if he ever 
kills a man he will kill a thousand more 
and thus be transformed from a mur- 
derer into a monarch. It was with no 
sense of crime that I acquired my first 
Airedale, and now that I have—some- 
thing less than a thousand more—I may 
be credited with being “great” in the 
Kingdom of the Dog, if not among those 
whose minds turn toward more sordid 


pursuits than the admiration of well-bred 
canines. 

The Airedale has been lauded skyward 
by devoted owners the past decade, and 
consigned to the uttermost depths by 
equally devoted owners of pink-ribboned 
pets that have been ignominiously rolled 
in the dust by this husky importation 
from the Aire Valley. 

From a careful study of the origin of 
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the Airedale as given by Mr. Holland 
Buckley of England; by Mr. James 
Watson, the sage of Hackensack, New 
Jersey; by Harry W. Lacey of Boston 
(who was born and reared in the Land 
of the Airedale) ; by Russell H. Johnson 
Jun. of Philadelphia (who once spent 
two weeks around Bradford, England, 
the Home of the Airedale) ; by a certain 
fancier named Thorpe (who can give the 
exact origin and breeding of old Aire- 
dale Jerry), and finally from a certain 
amount of experience in breeding and a 
bit of common-sense inherited from my 
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Hoping that I have made the origin 
of the Airedale sufficiently clear to my 
readers, I will now say a few words 
about my chums. 

It all started, this Airedale fever of 
mine (and like most invalids I become 
quite garrulous over my disease)— 
Where was I? Oh, yes! It all started 
when that rowdy, Old Punch, strayed 
into my camp in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains in Wyoming one hazy autumn day 
some 5 years ago. I was inoculated with 
the Airedale virus then and the disease 
seems to be incurable, as I understand is 








MYBZAIREDALE CHUM “THE LYNX.” 





Yankee ancestors, I have been able to 
deduce the following. 


1st. The origin of the Airedale was a cross 
between an otter hound and a bull-terrier. 

2d. It was an Irish terrier, instead of a 
bull-terrier. 

3d. The next cross was with a collie. 

4th. There is no collie blood in the Airedale. 

5th. The next cross was with the Gordon 
setter. 

6th. There is no Gordon setter blood in the 
Airedale. 

7th. The Airedale is a direct descendant of 
all the best terrier blood of the past 50 years 
around Yorkshire. 


the case with all others who have ever 
come in possession of one of these dis- 
reputable scoundrels. Whenever I start 
to say something good about an Airedale, 
I sort of choke up and think “ Aw! 
what’s the use? He is an acquired taste, 
same as raw oysters. Those that don’t 
like ’em can’t be persuaded to touch ’em 
and what’s the use telling those that do 
like ’em how good they are.” 

An Airedale is just dog. He is the 
doggiest dog that ever was and he lays 
no pretensions to be anything else. 

A good big Airedale tugging on a lead 
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causes people on the street to stand right 
up on their tip-toes and exclaim in sur- 
prise, “ Why! there’s a dog!” just the 
same as though it were the first dog 
they had ever seen. “ Why! there’s a 
dog!” they exclaim and then the very 
next breath they shout, “ Hey, Mister! 
what kind of a dog is that?” If I have 
been asked that question once, I have 
been asked it a thousand times and have 
got so now that I don’t say “ That’s an 
Airedale” and then stop and spell the 
word out, so the anxious inquirer can 
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lady ask another “ What kind of a dog, 
etc., etc.?” The other replied, “Oh! 
that’s a wire-haired Irish setter.” Oh, 
ho! ho! ha!-ha! Well, laugh. Can’t you 
see the joke? Well, get the Airedale 
habit and you will. 

My chums. Good old boys. God bless 
‘em! They are only dogs but their idea 
of Heaven is lying at my feet and gazing 
up into my eyes. 

Is there any solid comfort in just sit- 
ting by the fire—by an open wood fire— 
reading a good book, with your chum 
dogs lying one on each side of you? The 








MY AIREDALE CHUM “THE GAMECOCK.” 





understand it and then explain all about 
the dog and how expensive he is and 
answer all the rest of the fool questions 
that strangers ask. Now I simply an- 
swer “ This is no dog. This is an ani- 
mated Teddy Bear.” And that holds 
them for a while. The more persistent 
come back with “ What’s he good for?” 
They always did, until I thought of the 
Teddy Bear repartee. Yes, that’s what 
I said. Repartee. See what the diction- 
ary says about repartee. Well, isn’t it? 

Going along the streets of Denver with 
The Gamecock one day, I overheard one 





fire-light dances. The embers occasion- 
ally drop softly into the grate. The dogs 
dose fitfully, arousing with a sniff at 
each suspicious sound. After a while 
you get drowsy. You nod. You sleep. 
You are aroused by a cold inquiring nose 
against your wrist. 

“Well, dogs, it’s bed time!” With 
a stretch and a yawn they both rise, 
breathe a deep sigh and go to the out- 
side door, ready for their nightly vigil 
of the premises. 

CuarLes P. HuBBARD. 

Atlantic, Iowa. 
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EDITORIAL. 





AUTUMN REFLECTIONS. 





The lover of outdoor life may find joy 
in all seasons of the year. Much of this 
joy is in anticipation—for the future is 
the Elysian Fields of the human heart, 
and variety and change are ever a tonic 
to the soul. When Winter whitens our 
Northern lands we go forth, with buoy- 
ant step, to enjoy the possibilities of the 
hour, but with an ever-present longing 
for the breath of Spring, for the hopeful 
song of bird and smile of early violets in 
sheltered glen. Out of Summer we can 
take nothing and leave her, so complete- 
ly satisfying is she in all her moods. 
There is delight for every hour and in 
every change. There is even a tumultu- 
ous joy in the whipping of sultry winds, 
in the lightning’s flash and the roar of 
thunder. The electric play cleanses the 
air; the passing of the clouds leaves the 
sky a purer and deeper blue; ‘and the 
flowers: return after the rain.” But in 
time we weary of Summer's ardent glance 
and enervating breath, and rejoice in that 
anticipative sentiment that allows each 
season, and its attendant joys, to pass 
away without regret—realizing more and 
more that Humanity really lives in the 
future. Joys of the past are fruits laid 
away. And while the rod stands against 
the wall, its reel silent, and the rifle hangs 
upon its stag-horn hooks, memories of 
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thrilling adventure or recreative experi- 
ences may momentarily delight, but the 
spirit of Perspective abides forever. And 
here the flashing of her wings and allur- 
ing whisper of that companion spirit. 
Anticipation bids us welcome Autumn to 
the Land of Now. September—passing ! 
October—most glorious of the twelve !— 
at hand, with the more strenuous labors 
in many walks of life completed. The 
fruits of field and vine and tree ripened, 
and harvest safe, and the denizens of 
copse and wilderness and stream full 
grown, it is indeed a fitting time for re- 
cuperative rest, for the joys of hunt and 
chase and all outdoor delights that tread 
so rapidly in Summer’s wake. 

Let those who think there is no joy 
abroad for the true sportsman, except in 
slaughter, follow in his footsteps through 
an autumn day. Although his sports- 
man instincts are all awake, his jocund 
steps becoming more jocund still with 
the Quack! quack! and shimmering 
wings above the distant marshes, and his 
gun is carried at the ready. We see 
him loiter by some charming nook where 
elves of woodland are wont to hide; 
we note the pause to catch the mellow 
complaint of Yellow-hammer and _ his 
tapping roll from some tall dead spike 
above the yellowing leaves; and again 
intently mystified by the aimless circling 
of a belated bumble-bee around an iso- 
lated tree.* 

The glint of crimson bough, the tem- 
pered breeze, the subdued song of bird, 
or chastened roar of waterfall at distant 
mill, may pass the lattice, invade the 
senses and in a measure cheer the indoor 
life. But full and exalting joy is the 





* Many of those who frequent the forests in the warm 
days of autum will doubtless have observed this perplex- 
ing phenomenon. But, as far as known, the naturalist 
has given no explanation of the mistery. Chance sup- 
position may therefore designate this loiterer as the 
Pariah of the colony—driven forth to expiate the crime 
of sloth or other violation of the Bumble-bee Code—or it 
may be a case of sunstroke or some form of bee lunacy. 
At all events, day after day, he keeps up his weary flight 
and monotonous drone, until at last on some bright 
morning, after a killing frost, the object of our watchful 
curiosity will be found with claws fastened to a droop- 
ing leaf, the wings still erect, the body transparently 
emaciated, and quite dead.—T. H. F. 
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heritage of him alone who fares forth 
under the open and the sky. 

We see the business man transformed. 
The lines of care and worry vanish; the 
head is held erect, with eye and ear alert 
and breast expanding to the bracing 
wind. And, now that he has allured us 
within the borders of Nature’s wide do- 
main, we may hear with his ears, see 
with his eyes and understand with his 
heart. 

The erstwhile rakish song of grass- 
hopper is subdued, monotonous and 
mournful. Bird-notes lack the stirring 
revelry of home-making time. But the 
thousand voices of the forest tend to lull 
and soothe and bring Dreamland very 
near. 

The warm haze upon the hills. The 
changing pictures of tumbling cloud-land 
at the horizon’s rim. The flashing, here 
and there, of winding stream, past field 
and wooded hill. The circling of cau- 
tious water-fowl over distant lake. And 
the nearby forest—a wall of intermingled 
gold and crimson. These are all a part 
of Autumn’s panorama forthe day. Yet 
by no means all; for in the fullness of 
this single day—from the awakening 
chirp of the humble cricket in the grass 
to the scream of marauding hawk and 
owl’s evening salute—there is sufficient 
for the study and enjoyment of a year. 

But while we have been but lightly 
touching upon these alluring themes and 
dealing out but scant praise, we have 
been indifferently watching the circling 
of a pair of mallards about pond and 
lake and above the river bends, until 
they are now observed approaching. 
With intent, anticipative interest we look 
toward the spreading oak upon the hill- 
side, under whose branches our Man- 
with-the-Gun has been reclining at full 
length and apparently in Dreamland for 
the last hour. He has disappeared! But 
as the birds catch the glimmer of water 
just beyond the hill and swerve toward 
it with unmoving wings, a puff of smoke 
shoots upward from a nearby screen of 
bushes, the gun’s sharp crack is heard, 
and one of the devoted pair drops like a 
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plummet toward the sward below. His 
mate, in the wild agony of sudden terror, 
tries by frantic beating of her wings to 
rise above the danger, but almost instant- 
ly a second report re-echoes with the 
first and the stricken bird falls slanting 
tothe earth. It is all over. The sports- 
man silently makes his way over the hills 
toward his home. The sylvan voices of 
Evening have no charms for him when 
following in the wake of tragedy. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 





HOW, WHEN AND WHERE? 





DEAR Sports AFIELD:—Being a reader of 
your paper I would like you to refer me to 
a book on fishing or hunting, or both. I would 
like it to be a complete book of instruction 
on how, when, where, and what bait to use 
for game fish and how to select the good fish- 
ing places. In fact I would like it to be a 
book teaching the beginner how to fish. 

Decatur, Illinois. J. D. BRATTON. 





Dear Mr. Bratton: Your letter has 
been turned over to me by the Editor, 
with a request that I try to pick out a 
book suitable to your needs. 

I will say off-hand: There is no such 
book published as you really want. There 
are several that will put you on the 
right road, but after you have learned to 
handle a gun, rod and boat, the real test - 
—the knowing how, when and where— 
are things that require individual study 
afield and afloat, and the best teacher 
is a companion who knows the ways of 
the woods and waters and a careful study 
of his methods. Outside of a general 
way, no one can tell-on paper where, 
when or why game or fish will be in 
a certain place, because game and fish 
travel and different feeding grounds and 
localities breed different habits; but you 
can learn in a general way the charac- 
teristics of game and fish and when up- 
on ground or water frequented by any 
species, with this knowledge you can 
make deductions from observation that 
should bring you success, provided you 
have learned your first lessons thorough- 
ly. 
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There are some books that will prove 
of help to you in this matter, but they 
don’t tell how to select the good fishing 
or hunting places in any certain locality. 
The present day magazines tell you 
where to go, and these books will give 
you an outline on what to do when you 
get there. ‘“ Woodcraft” by Nessmuk is 
as good a book for a beginner as any 
published. “Trapper Jim” by Edwin 
Sandys is full of information. “ Familiar 
Fish” by Eugene McCarty is also good. 
These really give as much information 
as any book contains, for books at the 
most are merely remembrances of days 
spent in the wilds, while the scientific 
portions are of little benefit to one who 
simply wants to know how, when and 
where to get the meat for his frying 
pan. 

Sports AFIELD can secure any book 
you may want, and I hope this informa- 
tion will set you on the right track—for 
a real sportsman is wise by experience 
and not from theoretic teachings. 


E. K. STEDMAN. 
Savanna, Illinois. 


NACAOME. 








The history of Nacaome—a town 
situated near the Gulf of Fonseca, in 
Central America—is sufficiently inter- 
esting to be related. It is from the pen 
of Padre Vallejo, the most notable of 
the historians of Honduras, from whose 
works I have secured the data. 

In the good old times before Colum- 
bus had stumbled across America, the 
territory included between the Negro 
River (now the boundary between 
Nicaragua and Honduras) and the 
Lempa River in the interior of Salva- 
dor, was held between two aboriginal 
tribes. One of the tribes had its centre 
at the present site of the city of Cho- 
luteca, on the bank of the river of the 
same name, and some 20 miles from 
the Negro River; the other tribe had 
its capital where now is the city of 
San Miguel, in Salvador. 
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The distance between the two Indian 
capitals was some: 150 miles. About 
midway between the two capitals was 
a strip of territory, over which the two 
tribes constantly fought for dominion. 
It is not known for how many genera- 
tions or perhaps centuries this tribal 
war over disputed frontier had contin- 
ued, when some wise head in one of 
the tribes devised a plan by which per- 
petual peace might be established be- 
tween them and the annual flow of the 
best blood of their people be prevented. 
The chiefs of both tribes joined in 
council and smoked many pipes of 
American solace and finally accepted the 
following simple plan for harmony and 
peace. A new capital was to be estab- 
lished on the bank of the river that ran 
through the disputed strip; that cap- 
ital should be populated by marrying the 
sons of one tribe to the daughters of 
the other, and the new households thus 
created should be established at the new 
capital, the which should’ be called 
Nacaome in commemoration of the ob- 
ject and sentiment of its founding. 
Naca, translated, is flesh, and ome is 
two; therefore the name signifies the 
union of two fleshes or bloods. It is 
pronounced Nah-cah-o-may. The proj- 
ect was executed as devised, and peace 
and harmony between the tribes reigned 
for ever afterward. 

The first site of Nacaome was on the 
side of the river opposite to where it 
now stands; but the river in times of 
flood worked into the banks until it 
threatened to undermine the town; it 
was then abandoned and another town 
started on the side of and a little below 
the present site. This location was also 
invaded, and about the beginning of the 
18th century the present site was made 
and the previous site—some of the re- 
mains of which could still be seen a few 
years ago—gradually abandoned. Yes- 
terday, at the dinner table, the invasion 
of the river on the present site was dis- 
cussed, and it was concluded that with- 
in 15 years the houses nearest the river 
would tumble into it. HOoNDURANIAN. 
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A GUATEMALAN FISH STORY. 





High up in the mountains that lie between 
the coast and the City of Guatemala lies Lake 
Amatitlan, the great mountains around mir- 
rored on its surface. It is typically Seotch in 
appearance, except for one thing—the fringe 
of its waters are full of hot springs. 

Alighting from the train at Laguna station, 
I walked down to the water’s edge to investi- 
gate one of the springs and was astonished to 
find quantities of fish swimming about, into 
and out of the boiling water—apparently with- 
out fear or harm, though I could not bear to 
put my hand into it. I was interested, and 
asked a nearby Indian if they were good to 
eat. “Of course they are,” he replied. “ But 
how do you cook them?” I asked, “for boiling 
water does not seem to have any effect on 
them.” “Oh! That’s easy! ” he informed me. 
“There are a few blocks of ice come on the 
train daily from the city and we just drop 
them into ice water!” TI turned and climbed 
on the train. 


You may think this is an author’s fish story, 
but you can prove it by a trip to Lake Ama- 
titlan at any time. R. W. LEEs. 

With a desire to give our readers some 
authentic explanation of this story, which 
comes from one whose veracity is un- 
questioned, we submitted the article to 
Dr. S. E. Meek of the Field Columbian 
Museum. Dr. Meek is one of the lead- 
ing lights of that institution, and an em- 
inent authority upon fish of all kinds and 
particularly upon the ichthyology of 
Lakes Amatitlan and Atitlan in Guate- 
mala. Dr. Meek, with kindly prompti- 
tude, answered our inquiry and at the 
same time forwarded to us his pamphlets 
touching upon the zoology of the waters 
of Mexico and Central America. In 
Pamphlet 124, p. 139, will be found an 
explanation of the foregoing story, show- 
ing how one who does not go beyond 
superficial investigation may be deceived. 
“At Laguna, on Lake Amatitlan, are a 
number of hot springs at the water’s 
edge. The discharge from these springs 
forms a rather thin layer of hot water 
on the surface for a distance of 15 me- 
ters from the spring. As these fishes ap- 
proach within a meter or so of the spring 
they have the appearance of swimming 
in very hot water. The temperature of 
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the water on the surface is scalding hot, 
while the stratum below is less than go° 
F. It is in this lower, cooler stratum 
that these fishes are found. Mr. Smith 
of Ohio University caught a lot of these 
fishes one day and placed them in the 
hot water of the spring. All of them 
were killed soon after striking the hot 
water. These fishes are abundant in the 
warm water near springs, where they 
feed on the abundant algae there. It is 
doubtful if they ever for any length of 
time endure a temperature of more than 
100” F. In many places near the springs 
one could quickly plunge his hand into 
the water and easily demonstrate that the 
surface water was too hot for comfort, 
while the temperature of the water be- 
neath was not much warmer than that 
out in the lake. The water in the spring 
was warm enough to scald chickens, and 
it would cook eggs hard in about 15 min- 
utes. In water of this temperature, and 
even much cooler, fishes could not live.” 

Again on p. 167, of Pamphlet 127, 
Dr. Meek says: ‘* The small fishes will 
swim nearly up to these springs, but they 
remain in the cooler layer of water near 
the bottom. They appear to be swim- 
ming in water hot enough to scald one’s 
hand, but in reality are in water not 
warmer than go” or 100° F. A few of 
these fishes were placed by me in water 
taken directly from the spring, and these 
died almost immediately.” 





A DISGUSTED POINTER. 





A Columbus man who likes to hunt 
quail and who has a fine pointer, whose 
work as a retriever is remarkable, loaned 
him to a friend who was only an ama- 
teur at the business. About the middle 
of the forenoon of the first day the dog 
returned dejectedly to his master’s home. 
The latter, not knowing what had hap- 
pened, took his gun in the afternoon to 
try the dog. He worked all right and a 
fine bag was secured. The next day he 
met the friend who had borrowed the 
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dog. “What is the matter with that 
dog?” he asked. “We got up a covey 
of quail and shot at them but missed. We 
afterward got up a number of the scat- 
tered birds and took a dozen shots or 
more but got nothing, and the dog put 
his tail between his legs and struck across 
the fields in the direction of your house.” 
—Columbus Dispatch. 





Most of our readers will remember similar 
experiences of their own or of their friends. 
When a boy of 12 or 13 the Editor of Sports 
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(that’s me) of those famous (?) epistles 
was pretty nearly cleaned up by fire last 
month; besides, he (that's me too) has 
had the pleasure recently of entertaining 
several well-known sportsmen from St. 
Louis and Cedar Falls, Iowa. These 
things have kept him pretty busy and 
left him chock-full of business. The 
writer is now putting in hard licks every 
day, getting out logs for a new house. 
It’s going to be a dandy this time— 
bungalow style; and when it’s finished I 
guess White Oak Farm will have to have 




















FISHING TIME 


Photo by J. P. AUSTIN, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


IN THE OZARKS —tThe Artist Trying His Luck in the North Fork. 





AFIELD (hunting on his father’s plantation in 
South Carolina in company with an experienced 
old pointer) twice had his energetic canine 
helpmate make a bee-line for the house, in 
spite of strong boyish entreaties for him to 
‘* stay in the game.’’ It is our experience 
that pointers resent the shooter’s lack of skill 
much more than setters; but we would be 
pleased to hear further from our readers on 
this head.—C. K. 





OUR OZARK LETTER. 





THERE won't be any Ozark Letter this 
month, for the reason that the writer 


a “coming out” party. 
that be great! 


Gee! 


won't 
+ 
* * 

Eacu year the number of persons com- 
ing to the beautiful Ozark Country in quest 
of health, rest or recreation is increasing. 
Here in the Ozark hills we are already 
sleeping under cover at night, though the 
mid-day sun is still full of vigor. 


- 
* * 


Last week I came upon two bunches 
of wild turkeys, not over a quarter of a 
mile from my house. I mention this 
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simply as an intimation of what’s going 
to happen about next December. 


—_ 
* * 


Next month (October) the glorious 
Indian summer days will be here—rap- 
turous days that baffle description. But 
I’ll try to tell you about them in my next. 

* . * 

Last Sunday I lost my religion by 

going fishing. No patent tackle; just 
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veniences of a suburban community. An 
electric line is under course of construc- 
tion into the primeval Ozarks. Just 
think of it! In a few short months I 
will only have to go 45 miles to step on 
board a trolley car. Why! I can go to 
church in St. Louis every Sunday! The 
line is to run from Mansfield to Ava— 
just a trifle of 45 miles from my door. 
Not close enough to be dangerous or 
annoying. It’s too lovely almost to be- 














FISHING TIME IN THE OZARKS.—Who's under the Hat?* 


Photo by J. P. AUSTIN, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 





dug a few fat “grubs” for bait and 
caught 4 nice big “cats.” Of course 
you'll say they are ‘mighty common 
fish,” but I’ll bet you four bits to a cop- 
per you would have enjoyed sitting down 
to the table with me and helping me 
“polish them off.” As Granny Stokes 
would say, ‘“‘them fish were powerful 
good !”’ 
* 
ae * 
Soon the Ozarks will have all the con- 


lieve. By next spring I presume more 
cosmopolitan enterprises will be started. 
We are going to be right in the fashion, 
you bet! Get your tickets for the big 
show now and avoid the rush. 
Morris RIcE. 
White Oak Farm, Missouri. 





*Who, indeed? Well, the Editor will make a clean 
breast of it and confess that the genial gentleman with 
his back to the Sports Afield Family is no less a person- 
age than Professor Rice himself. 
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A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 





OMETIMES, when hunting grouse 
or quail or other small game, the 
hunter finds that a bear, or a fox, 

an otter or even a duck is at hand, and 
realizes with regret that fine shot are 
worthless in their pursuit. But even No. 
8 and No. 9 shot may safely be used 
against the largest animals by following 
these directions : 

Cut a ring or groove all around the 
cartridge or shell, at about the middle 
of the powder chamber, or in shells like 
Peters Ideal, or others having brass pow- 
der chambers, as near to the breech of 
shell as possible. Be careful not to cut 
through the shell into the powder and 
make the groove about the same depth all 
the way around. Such cartridges will 
kill a calf quite as effectually as a .45- 
calibre rifle bullet, and ranchmen often 
use them in case veal is needed. In one 
instance a wild boar was shot with No. 9 
shot—half the load being found in a mass 
in the wound. 

This kind of concentrator is inexpen- 
sive, and those who have used it claim 
that it may be safely used in a choke- 
bore. In proving this statement, per- 
haps the effect upon the gun was over- 
looked. The above statements are made 
over the signature of Enrique Ortiz de 
Zarate, an engineer, of Vitoria, Spain, 
who says that he has often used the 


grooved shell successfully in choke-bored 
guns. 


Having ourselves an inward fear that some 
of our younger readers might experiment along 
the line here indicated with disastrous results, 
we referred the matter to some of our expert 
gun-makers, who reply as follows: 

Dear Sports AFieLD:—Referring to the en- 
closed proof. To say the least, we cannot 
advocate doing as outlined in this article. In 
the first place, the difference in diameter be- 
tween the choke of a gun barrel and the diam- 
eter of the barrel before the choke begins is 
about .004 of an inch, and the difference be- 
tween the diameter of the barrel and the dia- 
meter of the chamber is in the neighborhood of 
.005 or .006 of an inch. You can readily see 
that, by firing half of a paper shell down 
through the barrel, it must be considerably com 
pressed to allow it to pass through the barrel 
and more so to pass by the choke and out of 
the muzzle. There would be a very great tend- 
ency in any gun to stretch the barrel, either 
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where the chamber ends and the barrel begins, 
or if it did not stretch at this point it would 
be very apt to at the choke. There is less lia- 
bility forjdamage to a gun if it be a cylinder 
bore, though in either instance we would not 
advocate this being done in any gun. Very 
sincerely yours, PARKER BROTHERS. 

_ Meriden, Conn. 





Dear Sports AFIELD: As per your request, we 
are pleased to give our opinion of anything 
concerning ammunition if it will in any way 
enlighten your readers, regardless of whether 
they use Ithaca guns or guns made by our 
worthy competitors. In our 25 years of gun- 
making we have of course had the usual ex- 
perience which would come to any gun-maker 
during that period and in addition to this we 
have made extensive experiments, such as blow- 
ing up our own and other makes of guns with 
over-loads, barrel obstructions, etc.; and we 
think we are giving good advice when we tell 
your readers never to use a shell cut in two or 
nearly in two so that the shell case will go out 
of the barrel with and wrapped around the 
shot, with a view to holding the shot in a 
solid bunch to give the effect of a solid ball. 
A good gun will probably stand this treatment 
many times but it is very liable to swell or 
burst the barrel just ahead of the shell chamber 
or down near the muzzle where the choke is 
greatest; for the reason that at both these 
points the barrel contracts rapidly and forcing 
a solid mass of this sort through a bore smaller 
than the shot surrounded by the case will put a 
terrific strain on the barrel metal, which can be 
torn apart with sufficient strain. If you care to 
send a representative to our works, we shall be 
pleased to furnish barrels of all diffierent grades 
as used by the best gun-makers, for you to ex- 
periment with and blow up in any way you see 
fit, provided you wifl give the results of your 
experiments to your'subscribers, with a view to 
teaching them more about the right use of fire- 
arms. Faithfully yours, THe ITHaca Gun Co., 

By L. P. Smith, Vice-Prest. 





Another 
writes: 

“We have experimented years ago with just 
the proposition which is here outlined and 
never have said anything about it publicly, for 
the reason that there is very great danger of 
bulging or blowing off the end of a full-choke 
barrel under the conditions here set forth. 

“We would not care to have our name men- 
tioned in this matter in any way whatever, but 
we wish to say for your readers’ personal in- 
formation that a cylinder and an improved 
cylinder bore will do this work without any 
danger of spoiling the barrels and a full choke 
barrel may do this if it has extremely heavy 
muzzles and go through it all right for a few 
times but it is very liable to bulge or burst the 
barrels at the muzzle and we could not advise 
n> 


prominent American gun-maker 
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UNCLE PELEG’S PICKEREL. 
Being a Page from the Annals of the Mudville Ananias Club. 
By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


In spite of the rain which was falling in 
torrents outside, the five old cronies were gath- 
ered as usual in Bill Simpkin’s corner grocery. 
Bill had considerately fired the peanut-shucks, 
paper and other refuse which had accumulated 
in the box stove—for the insinuating dampness 
made the evening chill, late spring though it 
was—and the five cronies, whose grey hairs and 
gnarled hands betokened many winters and an 
intimate acquaintance with the seamy side of 
life, gathered in the area of its grateful warmth, 
while the vile smelling oil lamp swinging over 
their heads served only to intensify the gloom 
of the distant corners of the store. Stirred into 
reminiscence by the proximity. of the Open Sea- 
son, these undistinguished members of the rural 
Ananias Club were exchanging fish stories, 
while the rain dashed against the unprotected 
windows and the oil lamp fretted and sputtered 
in its futile attempt to dispel the darkness. 
One by one they told of the big fish that were 
caught or that more often got away until it 
came Uncle Peleg’s turn—the oldest and withal 
the most distinguished story teller of the five 
old cronies. 

Uncle Peleg cleared his throat and glanced 
about with a look of conscious superiority, 
while the four grizzled old fellows who had 
already given of their best glanced at one an- 
other apprehensively; for when Uncle Peleg 
cleared his throat thus ostentatiously something 
was likely to be doing. Even Bill Simpkins, 
the Cresus of Mudville, who was popularly sup- 
posed to be above such puerile things, drew 
near expectantly. Having impressed his audi- 
tors as he desired, Uncle Peleg began, senten- 
tiously. 

“You fellers hev told some good stories an’ 
no doubt they were true, I wouldn’t say they 
weren’t.” (He looked at his listeners as though 
expecting a retort but as none was vouchsafed 
he continued). “Twenty years ago—that was 
afore there was ary hotel at Kelly Lake and 
afore the country was o’er-run with pesky sum- 
mer boarders. Then there were fish in that 
lake. Genuwine fish—nothin’ like the miserable 
fingerlings they calls fish these days.” Here 
Uncle Peleg glanced with withering contempt 
in the direction of Josh Judkins, his erstwhile 
antagonist,, who had just told of the big bass 
he took from that very lake only last year. 
Josh’s weather-beaten face assumed if it were 
possible a redder hue but he remained silent. 
With critical Josh silenced, Uncle Peleg evi- 
dently thought that he had a clear field and 
he plunged into his story with renewed zest. 

“As I said, twenty years ago there were fish 
in that lake. We caught ’em any time but we 
got the big ones in the winter when the lake 
was frozen over. Yes, Sir! caught ’em through 
th’ ice, usin’ a piece of salt pork for bait. To- 
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day, since the city folks have come with their 
purty flies and all manner of whirling contrap- 
tions, th’ dod-gasted things won’t bite good hon- 
est salt pork. No Sir-e-e! not them. Nowa- 
days you must have a gold and silver plated 
spoon, a pole like an overgrown rye straw with 
a shiny reel stuck on top of it. Nowadays no 
one fishes; they all angles.” (As can readily 
be seen, Uncle Peleg has all the contempt of 
an unsophisticated countryman for the modern 
angler, his outfit and methods). 

“T don’t go out there no more since th’ dudes 
have come in and edicated th’ fish beyond all 
reason. When I wants fish, I gets a boy to ketch 
‘em for me an’ I don’t ask him how he ketches 
‘em neither. I’d jest like to go once more 
where there are fish—fish that don’t have to 
have one of th’ new-fangled contraptions dan- 
gled in front of their ’ristocratic noses.” Uncle 
Peleg leaned back in his chair and gazed at 
the sputtering lamp through half-shut, unseeing 
eyes. His audience stirred uneasily but still 
he gazed. Jabez Williams ventured an inter- 
rogatory cough without effect. Then Bill Simp- 
kins noisily opened the stove door and threw 
in the wreck of a cracker-box, casually remark- 
ing: “You started to tell us about a large 
pike—did you not, Uncle Peleg?” 

“TI was comin’ to thet di-rect-ly, son,” re- 
turned the old man with all the forbearance 
old age should have for the impatience of youth, 
though Bill was well past the 50th of life’s mile 
stones. “It wasn’t no pike I was tellin’ you 
about but a pickerel—an extraordinarly big 
pickerel it was too. The winter I caught him 
was cold, extraordinarly cold; as I remember 
snow came in October that year and never went 
off till the following April. ‘Long in February 
I got fish hungry—jest starvin’ for a taste o’ 
fish. I tried to stave off th’ appetite with 
herrin’ an’ cod-fish but ’twant no use—might 
as well have tried to empty the sea with a 
tea-spoon as th’ sayin’ is. Nuthin’ but fish— 
fresh fish—’ud do. So one day ‘long toward th’ 
middle of February, when th’ sun was kinder 
smilin,’ hintin’ o’ spring, I rigged up my lines 
an’ went down to th’ lake. But when I under- 
took to cut a hole through th’ ice with an axe, 
do you think I could do it? No Sir-ee! I 
couldn’t. Ice was so dummed thick I couldn’t 
cut through it—axe helve wasn’t half long 
enough. I was in a quandry, as th’ sayin’ is. 
After thinkin’ fer a considerable spell, a bright 
idee came to me. I went back home an’ got 
th’ blacksmith to weld a four-foot shank onto 
an’ ordinary two-inch auger and then fasten a 
handle onto the end o’ that—same as a carpen- 
ter uses for boring in difficult places. I went 
back to th’ lake feelin’ some like that old feller 
of whom the Parson told us last Sunday who 
shouted Eureka! when he’d found it. I went 
over to th’ east end o’ th’ lake where there was 
an awful deep hole close to a bed o’ lilly pads 
an’ I thought it likely that a fish would be 
lyin’ in there hungrier ’an all creation. I wasn’t 
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mistaken in my jedgment either, as you will 
see. My improved auger worked to a charm as 
th’ sayin’ is, an’ in less than three minutes 
I had a hole through th’ ice; and whether-you 
believe it or not its Gospel I’m tellin’ ye: that 
ice was just exactly four feet and six inches 
thick! You'll hev to admit thet thet’s freezin’ 
some.” He paused and peered questioningly at 
his auditors but as no one controverted the 
statemenf or seemed willing to take issue with 
him a look of surprised content settled upon 
his countenance and he continued. 

“T baited one o’ my largest hooks with a 
piece o’ pork ’bout six inches long with a slit 
in one end to make it appear like the tail o’ 
a fish and lowered it through th’ hole an’ bobbed 
it up an’ down, up an’ down. As I remember, 
I hadn’t bobbed for more ’n ten minutes when 
somethin’ on th’ end o’ the line gave a most 
tremengious jerk—almost jerked the blame line 
out o’ my hands—but I hung on like grim Death 
to a nigger, as th’ sayin’ is, while th’ fish ram- 
peraged around away down below. I felt amaz- 
ing peculiar as I stood there paying line down 
into thet rat-hole when th’ fish would rush 
away an’ drawing it back when th’ critter would 
come in my direction. We played at our little 
game of see-saw fer some time—I not bein’ 
able to get a peak at the fish an’ he not bein’ 
able to see me. It was ‘delightfully myster- 
ious,’ as the summer boarders say. Took me 
half an hour to play that fish out so that I 
could yank him out on top o’ th’ ice, an’ when 
I did it took several good whacks on th’ head 
with th’ axe to stun him. Well, I toted him 
up to the blacksmith shop where we weighed 
him and what do you think he weighed?” Uncle 
Peleg waited in vain for an answer. The stu- 
pendousness of the story had silenced for the 
time being even those hardened disciples of 
Ananias. Indeed he had established a new 
record in Mudville. 

Seeming that no one was going to answer 
Uncle Peleg vouchsafed the information. “ Well, 
boys, perhaps you won’t believe it but it’s as 
true as preaching. Thet pickerel weighed just 
exactly twenty-nine pounds an’ three ounces— 
twenty-nine pounds an’ three ounces, mind ye 
—an’ that was after he’d bled like a stuck pig 
too.” 

The little company gasped with astonishment. 
Uncle Peleg arose with great deliberation, with- 
out deigning to glance at his silent auditors, 
lit his lantern and donned his rubber eoat 
(preparatory to going home) before even the 
envious Josh Judkins could recover sufficiently 
to ask: “But how in tarnation could ye get 
a twenty-nine pound fish through a two-inch 
auger hole?” 

Uncle Peleg regarded his questioner with 
great scorn for a moment before replying; then 
the answer came like a hot shot, “I’ll tell ye, 
Josh. I pulled him out long—I did fer a fact!” 

Silently, for much conversation would have 
been sacrilegious, the four men clothed them- 
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selves, preparatory for the wet walk home, and 
having bidden the store-keeper Good-night they 
filed out of the building and were swallowed 
up in the darkness. The rain beat an incessant 
tattoo on the unprotected windows and the vile 
smelling oil lamp fluttered, sputtered and finally 
extinguished itself before Bill Simpkins arose 
from the nail-keg which had. been his seat, and, 
lighting a candle, proceeded to lock up the now 
deserted store. 
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THREE DOG TALES. 





WHILE in no way responsible for these tales, 
which were related to me, I have perfect faith 
in them—for a dog’s tail is ever truthful. 

Gyp was black and muddy tan, rather on the 
cur order of breed but very intelligent. Gyp 
was the property of a little girl and was her 
constant companion and playmate. A small 
hill, sloping down from the back door of the 
home of the little girl, made an ideal coasting 
place in the winter. Gyp always sat on the 
front of the sled, while her small mistress 
steered as they slid swiftly down the hill. Then 
Gyp grasped the rope between her sharp teeth 
and pulled the sled up the hill again. Just 
when the sliding was at the best Gyp’s mistress 
had a severe cold. Gyp begged her mistress in 
dog language to come out and play but the 
little girl dared not venture out into the cold, 
frosty air. That night—it was bright moon- 
light—a slipping, sliding noise awoke the house- 
hold. At regular intervals the sounds were re- 
peated, until the master finally arose to seek the 
cause of the disturbance. There was Gyp, gaily 
coasting down the hill in the moonlight and 
gravely dragging the sled back again for another 
trip. The sight was so amusing that the mas- 
ter called the rest of the family to see Gyp 
coasting all alone. 

* * 

A MISERABLE brown tramp dog (ineligible to 
a bench show, even if his ambitions had ever 
run higher than a meaty bone) came to the 
home of Mr. S. His brown eyes were so im- 
ploring and his brown tail was so eloquent 
that he was permitted to remain. All the dog 
names from Rover to Hector were tried on him 
in vain. He did not need a call to meals—hun- 
ger was incentive enough. He was so anxious 
to please that he anticipated every remark 
personally addressed to him. Doggie was 
name enough. 

One day Mr. S., a lover of Shakespeare, was 
reading aloud from Julius Cesar. At the name 
Cesar the brown dog’s tail thumped upon the 
floor. The repetition of Cesar brought forth 
more thumps, and at last Mr. S. looked up and 
said, “Cesar, come here!” Such a delighted 
brown dog! He had found his name at last 
and was happy beyond expression even with 
his expressive tail. Cesar, from an ingratia- 
ting Uriah Heap, became an arrogant -magnate 
with the recovery of his name. From that 
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time on he was master of the situation and 
Mr. S. also. 
eS * * 

TITUS was a pug of the very puggiest kind. 
His name might indicate that he was a fol- 
lower of the Cross, but What’s in a name? 
Titus was a chicken thief. His punishments in 
no way lessened the offenses and the neigh- 
bor’s chickens continued to disappear. Some 
one told his mistress to catch him in the act 
and thrash him soundly with the chicken. She 
took the advice and Titus had to take a new 
punishment. He.ran and hid for a _ short 
time. When he crawled out—a cringing crim- 
inal—there stood justice ready to avenge the 
murder and he was again whipped with the 
dead chicken. This time he remained in hid- 
ing for several hours. At last his mistress 
saw him on the lawn, looking seriously at the 
house. She held the chicken up at the win- 
dow. One look was enough. Titus fled and 
did not return until darkness had hidden the 
traces of his crime. He never again caught a 
chicken. What’s more, if he were lying snugly 
asleep on the best rug and some one said in an 
ordinary tone, “Shall we have chicken to- 
morrow?” Titus would stealthily arise and 
sneak out of sight. “Thus Conscience doth 
make cowards of us all.” J. V. Roacn. 

Lodi, Wisconsin. 
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THE JOYS OF HUMBOLDT. 








This section of California (Humboldt Coun- 
ty) is known far and wide for its lumbering 
industries, its beautiful redwoods, and last 
but not least its unlimited opportunities for 
hunting and fishing. During the late summer 
months a large crop of tourists come here 
from the various States, to fish in Eel River. 
Humboldt County is the natural home of the 
steelhead, rainbow and cut-throat trout. Then 
too we have the usual run of salmon. In game, 
we have the elk and mule deer, along with the 
fall and spring flight of geese, brant and ducks 
of all kinds. In the hills, grouse, pheasants 
and quail are abundant. As yet we have no 
railroad to Eureka, but expect to have one in 
a couple of years, as preparations are rapidly 
progressing for same. Perhaps then the Hunt- 
ers’ Paradise in this country will. be some- 
what more limited. (Mrs.) W. D. Howarp. 

Eureka, California. 
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ALONG THE SPORTSMAN'’S LINE. 





The water-fowl are ripe and waiting for the 
sportsman; the deer are shy but not extinct; all 
that is needed is to ‘‘ pull yourself together ”’ 
and take the Sportsman’s Line—the Wisconsin 
Central Ry.—which reaches into the very heart of 
the choicest hunting grounds in America. The 
very best wild-fowl shooting in the entire North 
is reached by this line; there are hundreds of 
beautiful lakes abounding in wild rice and celery, 
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attracting myriads of ducks and geese and afford- 
ing the finest kind of cover. The Wisconsin Cen- 
tral caters especially to the sportsman and fur- 
nishes daily information to its patrons as to local 
conditions anywhere along its lines, upon applica- 
tion to nearest ticket agent. Its train service is 
also arranged with special reference to the com- 
fort and convenience of sportsmen. Along the 
lines of the Wisconsin Central are immense 
stretches of untrodden wilderness, sheltering vast 
quantities of game—including deer, bear, wolves, 
wild-cats, badgers, grouse, partridge, etc. It seems 
almost impossible, but such conditions exist within 
a night’s ride from Chicago—God’s country, with 
sport, health and contentment. 

There is scarcely a mile of territory reached by 
the Wisconsin Central that does not interest the 
sportsman. Ducks, geese, prairie-chickens, coons, 
squirrels, ete., are to be found almost within Chi- 
eago’s city limits; while throughout the entire 
northern sections traversed by this line, deer, 
bear, wolves and other game are plentiful. 

Black bass, pike and pickerel are found in the 
lakes of Northern Illinois and Southern Wisconsin, 
while in Northern Wisconsin, muscallonge, stur- 
geon, pike and trout await the fisherman. In no 
part of North America are deer more plentiful 
than along the lines of the Wisconsin Central. 

Our readers who listen for the Call of the Wild 
should write to Jas. C. Pond, G. P. A. Wisconsin 
Central Ry., Harvester Bldg., Chicago, for detailed 
information as to sport at Fox Lake, Ill., Lake 
Winnebago, Wis., Fremont, Wis. (Wolf River), 
Phillips, Wis. (Flambeau River), Fifield, Wis., 
Butternut, Wis. (Flambeau and Chippewa Rivers), 
Glidden, Wis., and fifty other choice locations 
which lack of space forbids our mentioning in de- 
tail. Here indeed can one enjoy shooting and 
fishing beyond compare. Here te.egrams and cor- 
respondence are unknown. Here Dame Nature 
reigns supreme—insuring ideal sport and absolute 
rest to the worn-out city ‘‘ cave dweller.’’ 

Our readers should also make it a point to se- 
eure copies of ‘‘ In Northern Wilds’’ and 
‘* Water-fowl Along the Wisconsin Central ’’— 
valuable books, these, for the sportsman and both 
sent free upon application. 


With rod and gun is pleasure won— 
Free from worry and ‘‘ carking eare.’’ 
Wisconsin Central gets you there 

(And back again). 


— ot 


TRAP-SHOOTING has taken unto itself a boom in 
Michigan, where for two or three seasons things 
have been very dull. R. O. Heikes reports a good 
shoot at Bay City, where he broke 381 ex 400. 
The Michigan State Expert Championship was 
won by Alex. Tolsma, and the Semi-expert Cham- 
pionship by Capt. Merrill. The Amateur Cham- 
pionship was won by Chas. Bradfield. All these 
winners used the shells which Mr. Heikes repre- 
sents—the steel-lined U. M. C. Arrows and Nitro 
Clubs. The Three-men Team Championship went 
to Messrs. Maxton, Galbreath and Stevenson. 
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SPORTS 
BLUEBERRYING IN MINNESOTA. 





When I was a child we lived in Central Min- 
nesota, a full 100 miles from the pine timbered 
district. I had often heard mother telling about 
picking blueberries and wished that I might go 
into the woods and gather them. One year the 
newspapers reported an unusually large crop 
of berries, and as the work on the farm was 
well under way Father and Mother decided to 
go on a 10 days’ camping trip into the pine 
woods. A light spring wagon was fitted out 
with everything necessary, including a larg? 
tent, and after much coaxing on our part they 
agreed to take my cousin and myself with them. 
Leaving our home in the care of a trusty man, 
we started one bright morning in August. We 
passed many pretty farm homes, camping at 
night near a small town, but were up and away 
the next day in the early morning, as it was 
very warm at mid-day and we were obliged to 
drive slowly and to rest the horses frequently. 
Soon the hard-wood began to vanish and pine 
timber appeared. Houses were more scattered 
and many slashings, stumps and charred, black- 
ened trunks of trees were passed, showing the 
path of the forest’s two mortal enemies. Late 
in the afternoon of the 2d day Father suddenly 
stopped the horses and jumped to the ground 
with a cry of Wintergreens! Soon we were all 
gathering the bright red berries and shining 
green leaves and enjoying their pleasant flavor. 

The next day we found berries but as they 
were very scattering we pushed on, having been 
told that a few miles farther north they were 
more plentiful. Night overtook us on the edge 
of a reedy lake, but as he did not like the looks 
of the long strip of corduroy road stretching 
before us, Father decided to make our camp 
there. The horses were unhitched and fed, the 
tent pitched and after a hearty meal we turned 
in, confident that success awaited us on the 
morrow; however, it was impossible to sleep. 
All the mosquitos in the State must have been 
holding a camp-meeting on the edge of that 
lake and all gave us a hearty welcome. The 
horses were distracted, until the smoke from 
some old pine logs that Father set on fire drove 
the bloodthirsty insects away, but we did not 
fare so well. We had not taken the precaution 
to securely close the tent and swarms of mos- 
quitos attacked us, and though we filled the 
teht with smoke until we were nearly suffocated 
they were not vanquished. To add to our discom- 
fort, a band of Indians going by (having been 
to town to market their berries and doubtless 
having obtained in some way a supply of the 
white man’s fire-water) made night hideous 
with their yells. Morning came at length and 
we continued our journey. 

Shortly after noon we left the main road, 
turning into an old logging road and stopping 
at last in a veritable garden of blue. At every 
step we crushed clusters of juicy berries. We 
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ate until eating was impossible and never tired 
of them. The pines here were-very large. Re- 
cent fires had killed the underbrush and one 
could see a long distance between the trees. We 
had an ideal camping place on the bank of a 
little creek; its water was clear and cold, com- 
ing from a spring on a hillside and finding its 
way into the river a half-mile below. The mos- 
quitos did not trouble us here and we soon be- 
came accustomed to the Indians, as their camp 
was only a mile beyond us and they often came 
to our tent. We girls even ventured up to a 
blanket that was hanging,. hammock fashion, 
between the trees and found two little papooses 
who stared at us with bright beady eyes but 
did not. cry. We longed to hold them but the 
squaw mother, who was picking berries a few 
rods away, looked so formidable that we dared 
not attempt it. They were Chippewa Indians 
and had come down from the Leech Lake Reser- 
vation on their annual blueberry pilgrimage. 
There must have been 200 of them in the camp, 
living in small tents or rude huts built of pine 
boughs, the children, dogs and ponies ranging 
the woods for miles. They held their yearly 
‘blueberry dance—a thank-offering for a bounti- 
ful crop—one night while we were there, danc- 
ing to the tum-tum of a drum, interspersed with 
wild shouts that sounded weird enough when 
heard in the deep woods at midnight. An 
abundant supply of berries was gathered—- 
enough for ourselves and friends—and then we 
reluctantly turned our faces toward home. 

I have gathered berries in the same woods 
many times since and always with the same 
ekeen enjoyment, but on a recent visit, after an 
absence of 5 years, I found the timber gone, 
the ground converted into an oat field and an 
enterprising German farmer living in a log 
cabin on the very spot where we first pitched 
our tent. With a sad heart I turned away. To 
a Nature lover the axe and plow, though 
emblems of a higher civilization, bring many a 
pang, for our forests are fast disappearing— 
never to return; and soon these grand retreats 
that Nature has provided for our enjoyment 
will have vanished into the past. 

Tomahawk, Wisconsin. Mina S. CLarK. 


— 





GERMOL, known as the King of Disinfectants, is 
acknowledged to be the most perfect germ 
killer—having been manufactured in England 
since 1830. Guaranteed non-poisonous, Germol 
is not only invaluable for mankind but also for 
horses, hogs, chickens, ete. Germol Sheep Dip 
is warranted to cure scab and kill ticks; also to 
eure or expel worms. It does not throw the 
sheep off their feed, will not cause sore eyes, 
and will whiten the wool, instead of discoloring 
it. It is approved by Government experts. 
Hunters, miners and prospectors can avoid the 
annoyance of gnats, mosquitos, insects, etc., by 
using Germol. Our readers will receive valu- 


able information by writing The Germol Co., 
4319 Champlain Ave., Chicago, IIl. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE NEW MODEL 10909 BAKER. 





While. the regular line of Baker and Batavia 
double-barrel guns will be manufactured right 
along in all the standard grades, the Baker people 
are just perfecting an improved style of hammer- 
less, to be known as the Paragon Grade Model 
1909—a decidedly handsome, workmanlike arm. 
The circular describing this new Model says, in 
part, as follows: 

‘¢ The simplicity of the Baker extension bolting 
device has been proved to be correct in principle 
and of permanent durability. For actual utility it 
is doubtful whether it can be improved upon. Con- 
vinced that our top lever extension, biting through 
the extension on the barrels, is the best type of 
bolt, we had determined not to adopt any other 
cross-bolting device until such time as we could 
perfect one that should be satisfactory in com- 
bination with it—substantially as now used. Such 
a one we have now perfected in our new vertical 
rotary through wedge draw bolt. This is the bolt 
we long have sought. It is made of best quality 
tool steel, cylindrical in form,. placed vertically 
in the frame, and bears solidly on its upper end 
against a perfectly smooth hardened surface. The 
connection with the top lever is made by means of 
a stud underneath the tang, and it has also a cam 
movement, by back action of lever extension at the 
top. It bites clear through a mortise in the barrel 
extension from right to left, with a draw both 
backward and downward. The top lever extension 
bites in the opposite direction into a notch in the 
barrel extension, with the same wedge action as 
heretofore—thus giving a draw from both sides: 
a feature not to our knowledge found in any other 
bolting device. This gives a double bolt, drawing 
through, down and on both sides of the extension, 
compensating for wear, smooth in operation and of 
the highest approved mechanical principle.’’ 

In this model the well-known Baker automatic 
firing pin block safety is retained and greatly im- 
proved, making the gun safe from accidental dis- 
charge from any cause except pulling the trigger. 
The general lines and proportions of the gun have 
been modified somewhat, in conformity with the 
best modern ideas of symmetry and beauty of out- 
line. 

Automatic ejectors are included with this new 
model without additional charge. For illustration 
and complete details, address Baker Gun Co., 83 
Liberty St., Batavia, N. Y. 


————__. 


SPORTSMEN IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 





Something like 300 American and .European 
sportsmen are now enjoying themselves along the 
North Shore of New Brunswick. 

In the Restigouche Country August Belmont 
and a large party are hunting and fishing. 

The following well-known anglers are en- 
camped on the Miramichi waters: Richard Friese 
of Germany and Car! Rungius, the famous animal 
artist; Dr. Mann, Dr. Bruer and John Baker (all 
of Buffalo); Edwin and Fred Johnston of Con- 
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necticut; Richard Tyrill, L. F. and C. V. Cesar 
and G. C. Dominic of New York; Edwin Holmes 
of Boston and A. M. Zook of Ohio, while Arthur - 
Robinson of New York has a large camping party 
on the Renous and Dungarven. 

Dr. Seillings and Maleolm McNaughton of Ohio 
have gone up to the famous Bald Mountain dis- 
trict of the Nepisiguit and Miramichi. H. J. 
Ward and Marshall Adams of New York are on 
the Upper Miramichi. R. F. Fisher and Wm. 
James Jr. are at Tabusintac, bird shooting. Wm. 
Holmes of New York is hunting on the North- 
west Miramichi. Dr. Allitz of Hoboken, Dr. 
Rector of Jersey City and Dr. Kimmeryer of New 
York are on the Northwest Branch also. 

A large number of gentlemen and several ladies 
went in from Bathurst to the Upper Nepisiguit 
waters the first of last week. From this time 
forward there will be new arrivals daily, and re- 
ports are to the effect that there is plenty of 
game for all. It might also be mentioned that 
the bird shooting is very good; there are millions 
of ducks and plovers on the Tabusintac marshes 
and lagoons and partridges are more plentiful 
than for many years past. EDWARD HICKSON. 

Moncton, N. B. 
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SPORT IN SOUTHERN MINNESOTA. 





A large party of sportsmen who left this city 
on the first day of the hunting season for Swan 
Lake have been very successful—all having shot 
the limit of ducks. They all tell me that the duex 
shooting in that vicinity has not been so good 
for many years. 

Dr. Stephan spent a few hours at Loon Lake 
yesterday morning and returned with a fine bag 
of ducks. J. R. Snow and Henry Madsen returned 
today from Butternut, where they both succeeded 
in killing all the ducks the law allows; Mr. Snow 
also shot a number of prairie-chickens. 

Quail are very plentiful hereabouts and we all 
look for good sport with these little birds. Right 
now the fishing is fine in the Minnesota and Blue 


Earth Rivers. H. E. THOMPSON. 
Mankato, Minn. 
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A LOSS TO SPORTSMANSHIP. 








It is with a great deal of sorrow that I give 
you the sad news of Mr. Hood Waters’ death, at 
Galveston, Texas, Sept. 11. 

Mr. Waters was taken sick on the last day of 
the Galveston shoot. The doctors thought he had 
malarial fever, until Dr. Randall of the Sealy 
Hospital pronounced it to be a case of typhoid. 

Hood was so well known by the shooting brother- 
hood and by the sportsman press and trade that it 
is unnecessary to say anything about the high 
esteem in which he was held by all who knew him. 
By Mr. Waters’ death the Du Pont Company loses 
one of its trusted employes and I lose one of my 
best and dearest friends. J. T. SKELLY. 

Wilmington, Delaware. 
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PROPOSED TEAM RACE. 





Considerable rivalry has existed in the ranks of 
Illinois trap shooters for some time, but now comes 
an opportunity to settle the question as to who is 
the best target smasher. According to the Sports- 
men’s Review, Bart Lewis of Auburn, IIL, ex- 
pressed the opinion that he, with the aid of Ed 
Seott of Jacksonville could ‘‘ trim ’’ Peter Bag- 
german and W. H. Clay in a series of races. 
Lewis would have each race to consist of 100 tar- 
gets per man, the first to be shot at the Progres- 
sive Gun Club’s grounds, East St. Louis; the 
second at the Nichols Park grounds, Jacksonville, 
and the third, if necessary to decide supremacy, 
at some neutral grounds. Each race to be for 
from $5 to $25 per man. Lewis will take on Alec 
D. Mermod of St. Louis for a similar race under 
like conditions. 

It would seem a good time to start something. 


NORTHWESTERN GAME NOTES. 


Wild animals and game birds have not been so 
numerous in years as they appear to be this sea- 
son in Eastern Washington, Northern Idaho, 
Eastern Oregon and Southern British Columbia. 
Cougar, bear and lynx are common in the Idaho 
wilds, while south of Spokane the lakes and 
streams are literally alive with geese, ducks and 
swans. Hunters returning from Adams, Whitman 
and Franklin Counties report that the cut-over 
wheat fields are the feeding grounds for thousands 
of geese and ducks and the sport is all that can be 
desired. There is also good rabbit shooting in 
the Palouse Country. 

As an instance of the big game hunting in 
Northern Idaho, L. D. Snyder of Oro Fino has 
killed 19 mountain lions so far this season, while 
Brock Dougherty of Clark’s Fork has 9 cougars 
and 3 lynx pelts on stretchers at his cabin. John 
Austin of Rock Creek, Idaho, has bagged 57 
coyotes so far this year. He has a pack of four 
hounds; two are staghounds, the others being 
cross-breeds. Reports from the Weippe Country 
say that elk, deer and other big game are abun- 
dant in the valleys. Elk are more numerous now 
than they have been for years and many hunters 
are in the field. ; 


_ 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


At the Washington State shoot, Frank Riehl 
reports that all the championship events at the 
Washington State shoot fell to U. M. C. shells. 

* + * 

C, G. WEstcorr won high amateur average at 
the Richmond shoot—breaking 377 ex 400 with 
Peters Ideal factory-loaded shells. L. H. Reid 
tied for high professional with 391 ex 400, while 
C. A. Young was 3d with 382 ex 400, both shoot- 
ing Peters shells. 

x * * 

CANCER is one of the most dreadful diseases 

afflicting mankind and has been considered in- 
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curable. The Septicide Company may certainly 
point with pride to the result of their ;treat- 
ment as shown by statements on file in’ their 
offices. Septicide is not only a demonstrated 
success in the treatment of cancer, but is most 
efficacious as a remedy for catarrh, eczema and 
other ills. A perfect antiseptic and germicide, 
it tends to arrest decay and destroy the germs 
of disease. To demonstrate the value of their 
remedy, the Septicide Co., 236 Fourth St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will send a 25-cent trial bottle to 
any address on receipt of 10 cents. 
* * * 

SLEEPING in the open air is strongly advised for 
the cure of many diseases. The Enterprise tent 
cot is being rapidly adopted by leading sanita- 
riums, as well as by those who know the lasting 
benefits of sleeping in the open air. Residents of 
our glorious Southwest (extending all the way 
from San Antonio to the California Coast) should 
especially appreciate this new style of bed. These 
cots are invaluable for the sportsman, as they can 
be put up and taken down in a minute and insure 
perfect sleeping conditions in all sorts of weather. 
Miners, prospectors and others in Southern sece- 
tions will find the Enterprise cot an ideal resting 
place throughout the entire year. The Enterprise 
Bed Co., Hammond, Indiana, will send full details 
and prices upon application. 

* * * 

Every user of fine machinery, and in particu- 
lar every dentist and surgeon, could they but see 
it in operation, would at once send for one of the 
new patent vest-pocket oilers, the invention of 
J. Austin Dunn, D.D.S., 903 Marshall Field Bldg., 
Chicago. It is the only oiler we have ever seen 
in which the size of the drop can be perfectly 
controlled by a slight pressure on the container. 
The ordinary metal oiler is a greasy, inadequate 
contrivance when contrasted with Dr. Dunn’s. As 
a means for keeping typewriters, phonographs, 
electric motors, guns, reels, etc., in fine working 
order, the Dunn Oiler is a sine qua non. Our 
advertising pages illustrate the working of this 
oiler, which needs only to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

roe * 

Ir is a pleasure to show to our readers the illus- 
tration of the justly famous Fox gun that accom- 
panies the makers’ advertisement in this issue. A 
really fine gun, this, and well worthy the attention 
of the most exacting sportsman. Ansley H. Fox, 
who originated this handsome model of a double- 
barrel hammerless shotgun, is a trap-shot of long 
experience and his ambition has always been to 
give his firm’s clients a gun so beautifully made 
as to attract universal commendatiow wherever 
seen. Every good thing has its imitators in these 
strenuous times and thus all prospective pur- 
chasers are requested to see that the gun shown 
them is ‘‘ branded .’’ ANSLEY H. Fox on the side 
of the frame. The Fox is made in a variety of 
models, but even the lowest priced arm of this 
make will more than please you. Write for illus- 


trated catalogue to the A. H. Fox Gun Co., No. 
4682 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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PHEASANTS 


I have now for sale a superb flock of English Ring 
Neck Pheasants. Just right for breeding this coming sea- 
son; all nice, tame, hand raised birds, larger and worth 
twice as much as the imported wild ones. I also have for 
sale a nice lot of full plumage, golden and silver pheasants ; 
also 1908 hatch of these varieties. 

I take pleasure in announcing that the first edition of 
my catalog, on which I have been working for some time 
past, is now ready. 

This book is 7x10 inches in size, containing over sixty 
pages—forty of which are full-page color plates and half- 
tones of pheasants, wild ducks, etc., together with a full 
description of these birds, their habits, habitat and char- 
acteristics. Also half-tone engravings of breeding pens, 
brooder coops, coops for setting hens and other appliances 
of my perfection which are used on the farm, including a 
list of special feeds. In fact this elegant book shows by 
true photographic illustrations how pheasants, wild dueks, 
etc., are raised in immense numbers on the largest and 
most successful game propagating farm in the world. 

Many other valuable features are incorporated between 
its covers, making it the most complete and artistic work 
of the kind ever presented. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that this catalog 
which has entailed so much work, research and expense, 
was not designed to be aimlessly circulated, but is intended 
only for those who will value and appreciate an effort not 
only of a thoroughly practical nature, but of true artistic 
worth as well. 

To achieve this result I have resorted to the expedient 
of making a charge of $1.00 per copy. On receipt of the 
price, a copy will be forwarded to you, together with a cer- 
tificate good for one dollar to apply on any purchase you 
may make of me at any time, so in reality this beautiful 
and valuable work is free to all my customers. 


WALLAGE EVANS, 


Game Propagating Farm, Oak Park, Ill. 


KARR PORTABLE HOUSES 


Suitable for Summer Cottages, Winter Dwellings, 
Garages, Etc. The only Portable House with 
steel frame. Substantially constructed. Ready 
made in sections. Erected in a few hours. 

WE MAKE ALL SIZES, 


Save expense and avoid “guess work” on cost 
of your building. 
Four-room house $275 and upwards. 


This six-room house, $475. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices. 
KARR PORTABLE HOUSE U0., 
605 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ills. 











“It’s Birds Sure” 


Dog and man know it. The 
man also knows that his shells 
are right because they are loaded 
with powder manufactured by 
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the name that guarantees ex- 
cellence. Du Pont brands are: 


Shotgun Smokeless 





DUPONT 
HAZARD 


‘INFALLIBLE 
ms | Sh ) Os LO) On A 
NEW E. C. Improved " 


Black Sporting Powders 





L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING’ 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT RIFLE 
Insist on having all your shells 


loaded with Du Pont brands. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 


OUR will interest you—Fac-similes of 
OFFER Portraits of Winners of National 
Field Trial Championships. Write 

Dept. 4, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


{n writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afieid.” 
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WHO CAN TELL? 

I am going into the mountains in November to 
prospect and may stay all winter at high altitude. 
What kind of dog will be best to take with me, 
all things considered? Wish your readers would 
tell their opinions. ORLANDO SCHEIBEL. 

Denver, Colo. 

—_. 


WOLVES AND HUMAN SCENT. 





Dear Sports A¥FIELD:—In Zane Gray’s recent 
book ‘‘ The Last of the Plainsmen ’’ he tells of 
Buffalo Jones roping and tying 8 buffalo calves 
of the last herd known on the plains; that by 
leaving tied to each calf some part of his wear- 
ing apparel—hat or stocking or boot—he insured 
them against attack by the wolves, which watched 
him at work with greedy eyes. 

This means—as he states—that no prairie wolf 
will eat or kill anything or any creature that has 
about it the human scent. This seems a strange 
statement. Who will tell us his knowledge in the 
matter? AN OLp DENVER Scour. 


AN INTERESTING QUERY. 








I notice in my last five years’ reading of 
Sports AFIELD quite a few touches on the Ozark 
Country. I enjoy reading the letters of Bro. 
Morris Rice—the only fault I can find in them 
being that they are not long enough. While I 
have never had the pleasure of visiting the Ozark 
Country, I have kept an eye on same for many 
years, and, judging from what I can gather by 
reading about it, I believe it is the country I 
have been looking for to permanently settle in. 
My business is general merchandising, including 
a complete up-to-date line of hunters’ and sports- 
men’s goods. Now, Bro. Rice, what can you say 
in regard to my kind of business somewhere in 
those ‘‘ Happy Hunting Grounds ’’—the Ozarks. 

Black Horse, Nevada. F. D. MCQUEEN. 


> 


UNIQUE HUNTING METHODS. 








Deer stalking among the Dogrib Indians is 
managed by a skillful counterfeit of the animal. 
Two hunters walk together—the man behind with 
bent body, the one in front carrying a stag’s 
head. The legs of the men serve very well for 
the fore and hind legs of the animal. In this 
way the hunters get almost in the midst of a herd 
of deer before the creatures are aware of danger. 

The ostrich is hunted in a similar way by the 
bushmen of South Africa, and the Eskimos some- 
times come to close quarters with seals by dress- 
ing themselves in sealskins and dexterously mim- 
icking the style of swimming and ‘‘flopping’’ 
so characteristic of the animal. 

In Australia the natives bring the wallaby or 
young kangaroo within the range of the spear by 
suspending a small bird’s skin and feathers from 
the end of a long rod and imitating the bird’s ery. 


| 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

WALTER HurFr broke 248 ex 260 at Salisbury, 
N. C., winning high general average. E. H. Storr 
was 2d with 245, and A. M. Hatcher tied for 3d 
with 241. All shooting Peters shells. 


* * * 


During the week ending Sept. 12, Mrs. Ad 
Topperwein (shooting Dead Shot smokeless) 
scored .95 ex 100 at Colorado Springs; 45 ex 50 
at Pueblo; 94 ex 100 at Raton, N. M., and 44 ex 
50 at Las Vegas. 

* ~ 

SPECIAL attention is called to the advertisement 
of Frank Schwarz, taxidermist, 1809 LaFayette 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. In his work the old ‘* stuff- 
ing ’’ process is supplanted by papier maché 
modeling—insuring great durability and preserv- 
ing a most life-like contour. Mr. Schwarz pub- 
lishes an interesting pamphlet—‘‘ Progress in 
Taxidermy ’’—a copy of which he will be pleased 
to mail free to any reader of Sports AFIELD on 
receipt of request. It contains photos of game 
heads mounted for Stuyvesant Fish, Eugene 
DuPont, Adolphus Busch, W. J. Bryan and other 
men of affairs. 

* - * 

HUNTERS, miners, surveyors and in fact all men 
who live the glorious life of the open and the sky 
know well the value of soft, pliable, waterproof 
footwear, as exemplified by the Rawlings boot— 
the ‘‘‘World’s Best.’’ In addition to being 
good to wear, this boot is good to look at—a hand- 
some model. The new catalogue of fall goods, 
just issued by this firm, illustrates and prices a 
vast variety of goods used by sportsmen, fisher- 
men, campers, stockmen, golf players, athletes and 
others. Every phase of outdoor and gymnasium 
sport is provided for in this new catalogue—in- 
cluding a fine line,of the popular Reuss ducking 
boats. The net price of all goods is clearly given. 
Mention Sports AFIELD and send for a free copy 
to the Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., Victoria 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 


THE General Accumulator and Battery Co., 102 
Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis., should be 
known to all automobile users. Their Radium 
Storage Battery—the heart of the automobile— 
is recognized as the standard of the world today; 
its use assures the highest efficiency, increased 
power, and perfect combustion, with least con- 
sumption of gasoline. The spark is intense, 
regular, full of fire—darting in all directions 
like the spark of radium—causing instant igni- 
tion and increased pressure on head of cylinder. 
Their Decarbonizer adds 20 per cent. more 
power to any engine and doubles the life of 
same. Their Center-fire spark plug reaches 
down into the cylinder to the very center of 
compression, is practically sut-proof and adds 
10 per cent. more power on brake test. The 
needs of the hour will always be met by this 
company, who now have a number of other valu- 
able improvements in process of manufacture. 
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Stevens Arms are for sale by all pro- 
gressive Hardware and Sporting Goods Mer- 
Chants and Dan Beard’s splendid effort— 
““Guns and Gunning’’—will be mailed postpaid 
to any applicant by J. Stevens Arms & Tool Com 
pany, Box 5680 Chicopee Falls, Mass , upon receipt 
of price. For paper covered edition forward 20 cts; for cloth bound book send 30 cts. ‘‘Guns and 
Gunning” consists of 112 profusely illustrated pages and is devoted to woodcraft, the haunts and 
habits of farred and feathered game, camping, hints on equipment, cooking, etc. ‘‘There’s ozone 
from the woods on every page ”’ 

Written for and published by 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., 


P. O. BOX 5680, 
= CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
eee 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE Karr Portable Houses ‘‘ look good ’’ and 
are good. They are adapted for all purposes, in- 
cluding miners’ dwellings, ranchers’ and gun-club 
houses. They can be erected by unskilled labor in 
a very short time and cost at least 50 per cent. 
less than contractors’ prices for similar work. 
They are comfortable in winter as well as in sum- 
mer. Any of our readers who think of building 
should write the Karr Portable House Co., 605 
Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, for full details. The 
portable house has many advantages and the Karr 
Company are turning out the most finished product 
in their line. 

a a. 

WitH their usual enterprise the U. M. C. people 
have just published a new edition of their ‘‘ Game 
Laws and Guide Directory for 1908 ’’—a neat lit- 
tle book of 100 pages, 4% by 6 inches in size. It 
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presents in compact form, free from technical 
verbiage, the game laws of all the States and Ter- 
ritories, as well as those of all the Canadian 
Provinces from the Atlantic seaboard to the 
Pacific, together with the addresses of all the State 
and Provincial game wardens and commissioners. 
A free copy will be mailed to any sportsman men- 
tioning: Sports AFIELD and addressing Advertis- 
ing Dept., M. Hartley Co., 313. Broadway, N. Y. 
City. Whether you live in Maine, Texas or 
British Columbia, you should have a copy of this 
handy little volume for reference. 


* * * 


C, WALTER, 2226 Indiana Ave., Chicago, in ad- 
dition to being a practical taxidermist, makes a 
specialty of artistic horn work. He is the only 
American manufacturer of blow horns for fox and 
deer hunting. The Walter horns have been used 





AFIELD. 


for years by those who follow the hounds, espe- 
cially in the South. They are made both plain 
and carved. The tone is very far-reaching. Mr. 
Walter has in stock several fine game heads, which 
he offers at a special bargain, including: buffalo, 
elk and deer heads—one being an elk head with 
18 prongs and having a spread of more than 6 
feet. Truly, a record breaker. 


* * * 


ARNICARBOLINE is certainly a sovereign remedy 
for piles, burns, scalds, wounds, scratches, ete., 
whether in man or animal. It is a specific for in- 
sect bites, being possessed of all the splendid 
cleansing properties of carbolic acid, together with 
the healing properties of arnica, calendula and 
hamamelis, and is one of the most soothing reme- 
dies known. It also comes prepared for veter- 
inary and kennel use and is worthy the attention 
of all breeders of fine animals. It is sold by all 
druggists; but to introduce it into new territory 
the Arniearboline Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will mail 
a free box to any one sending in his name and 
address with mention of Sports AFIELD. Write 
and get a sample and judge of its merits yourself. 

i alii aces 


SPORTS AFIELD BRINGS RESULTS. 


MorRRISON GAS AND ELECTRIC Co., 
H. S. GREEN, President. 

Epiror Sports AFIELD:—I desire to testify re- 
garding the efficiency of Sports AFIELD as an ad- 
vertising medium. Last year I ran an ad in this 
periodical, offering for sale a summer home of 
mine in Northern Wisconsin—price, $3,000. Al- 
though it was at the end of the season and a poor 
time in which to dispose of property of this kind, 
yet I received at least seventy-five inquiries in 
answer to the ad and easily succeeded in selling 
same just as winter set in. 

It seemed to be a very fine class of people 
who answered the advertisement—testifying well 
to the class of your readers. H. S. GREEN. 

Morrison, Illinois. 
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GOOD SPORT AT OGDEN. 

The many visiting shooters attending the big 
shoot of the Wasatch Gun Club last week were 
treated to a big surprise when Wm. H. Anderson 
of Harrisville, Utah, cleaned up the entire field 
of professionals—including Fred Gilbert, Geo. 
Maxwell, T. Tuller and a half-dozen other leading 
shots. The match was at 200 targets per man, 
arranged in 10 strings of 20 each. 

Anderson scored a total of 195; Tuller, Max- 
well and Gilbert brokee193 each; Skeen and Day, 
191 each; Huntley, Hughes and Balkley, 190 each; 
Hensler, 189; Bigelow and Thompson, 188 each; 
Dixon, 187; Skelley and Bills, 185 each; and so 
on—about 30 well-known shooters facing the 
traps. At the conclusion of this pleasant shoot, a 
large party of the contestants took the night train 
for Anaconda, to attend the meet at that place. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Harry CARTWRIGHT. 
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The Champion 


Must have Clear Brains, Sound Sleep, Steady 





Nerves, and Healthy Digestion. 


POSTUM 


HELPS 





when coffee has weakened the heart and impaired the digestion. 

When boiled according to directions on pkg., Postum is a 
most palatable beverage. Definite results follow leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. 


“’There’s a Reason”’ 


* 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., LTD., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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On July 9, at Shamokin, Pa., O. S. Sked made a 
run of 128 straight, using DuPont Smokeless. 
* * * 
At the recent big shoot at Amarillo, Texas, 
Mrs. Ad Topperwein broke 381 ex 400 and came 


within one bird of winning High General Average, 
using Dead Shot smokeless. 


* * + 


H. D,. FREEMAN won High General Average at 
Kansas City—breaking 206 ex 210 with Peters 
factory-loaded shells. When Mr. Freeman had 
finished the program, he had a straight run of 
128 to his credit; so he kept on shooting until he 
had a run of 192 straight. A few days later, at 
Washington, Mo., he again won the High General 
Average—score, 178 ex 185. 


* * = 


363 without a miss and one lost bird out of 515 
shot at, is the record made by Wm. Heer at 
Arnold’s Park, Iowa. This remarkable score was 
not needed to prove to trap-shooters that the Rem- 
ington gun and U. M. C. shells are capable of 
making wonderful records. Mr. Heer shoots regu- 
lar 3% dr. factory loaded Arrow shells, even when 
handicapped to 22 yards—for he always gets the 
limit. 

* * * 

J. W. EL_woop, President of the Elwood Sport- 
ing Goods Co., Box 60, Omaha, Neb., advises us 
that his new fall catalogue of guns and general 
sporting goods is ready for distribution. Mr. 
Elwood is well known to our readers and it is 
therefore needless for us to say that you can deal 
with him, knowing in advance that you will re- 
ceive the best of goods and liberal treatment. He 
does a large business among the best sportsmen 
of the country and his new catalogue is one of the 
most complete works of its kind. 


* * * 


WESTERN sportsmen have come to regard the 
Rippley steel ducking boats and launches as water 
eraft of the most dependable kind. Referring to 
their new model ‘‘ knocked down ’’ metal boats, 
the manager writes: ‘‘ Any one can set them 
up and the freight is very little. Take one of our 
No. 21 speed boats—say, 20 ft. long; price, $2.75 
a lineal foot. Two men can set one up, all ready 
for the wood work, in one day. Thus making an 
extremely good and cheap boat.’’ Further details 
of the Rippley Hardware Co., Box S, Grafton, 
Ills. 


* * + 


Over 80 years ago, at Onligs, Solinger, Ger- 
many, was started the famous Fox Cutlery Co. 
by F. Koeller & Co.—then as now the leading 
experts in razor manufacture and the pioneers to 
establish the hollow-ground system, which has revo- 
lutionized the art of razor manufacture. The steel 
used in the manufacture of the Fox razor is made 
by a special process and is one of the principal 
reasons for its continued popularity. The grind- 
ing is done by the most expert workmen and great 
pains are taken to insure the user a satisfactory 
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razor. The fox is proverbially swift and there is 
nothing ‘‘ slow ’’ about the Fox razor. Our read- 
ers should write the Fox Cutlery Co., Dept. S. A., 
Enterprise Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis., for free ad- 
vice on shaving and stropping, and should also 
note that the celebrated Fox razor is now offered 
as a premium for three subscriptions to Sports 
AFIELD (your own renewal to count as one). 


* * * 


THE city denizen is familiar with the telephone 
and its advantages; the farmers are, as a rule, 
not so fortunate, being unable to secure even 
‘* party lines,’’ but they are getting wise to the 
fact that by modern methods they are able to 
construct and operate their own lines, and thou- 
sands of telephones are being placed-in farm- 
homes every year. There is no limit to the dis- 
tance that can be operated, no limit to the num- 
ber of phones that can be placed on a line; the 
only thing necessary is to see that they get 
telephones that will wear and the fact that all 
phones look alike is frequently a disadvantage 
in making a selection. Julius Andrae & Sons 
Co. were among the first to enter the indepen- 
dent telephone field and have for several years 
made farm telephones their specialty. The An- 
drae telephones are made in various styles but 
all of one quality—the best. Our readers should 


not be misled into buying ‘‘ cheap ’ telephones; . 


but shoul@ywrite to Julius Andrae & Sons Co., 
265 Se St., Milwaukee, Wis., for full 
details and\special prices. 
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A GENUINE EXTINGUISHER. 





Science fights fire with chemicals, and thus 
avoids the old deluging process and subsequent 
damage to property. arising from the use of water. 
The Rockford-Kalamazoo Fire Extinguisher is the 
only fire extinguisher made that contains the com- 
bined experience of an old fire chief and a prac- 
tical chemist. 'The chemicals are perfectly harm- 


less to flesh or fabric as well as non-poisonous; ° 


they never freeze nor is their efficiency impaired 
by age. Millions of dollars’ worth of property 
have keen saved by them. 

When exposed to fire, this extinguisher acts 
automatically—a certain amount of heat creating 
an expansion in the fluid, which either expels the 
cork or breaks the extinguisher—precipitating its 
contents upon the fire; or these extinguishers can 
be thrown 40 or 50 ft., and thus kill the fire. 

They are not expensive, are liable to prove great 
money-savers, and are equally well adapted for 
the summer cottage, city home, factory, store, 
garage or motor boat—in fact, anywhere that 
gasoline is used. While water causes a gasoline 
fire to spread, the chemicals in this extinguisher 
smother it. Our readers should send for valuable 
information, price-list, ete., to the Rockford-Kala- 
mazoo Fire Extinguisher Co., 20 Ashton Bldg., 
Rockford, Ill. The company is desirous of inereas- 
ing its foree of agents and will make most liberal 


inducements in sections where they are not already 


represented. 
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